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T  ENA  scored  the  highest  number  of  points 
for  civic  service  in  her  school,  the  Clarke, 
during  Chicago’s  annual  clean-up  campaign.  See 
the  “C”  on  her  headpiece?  Photograph  by 
courtesy  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal.  See  edi¬ 
torial  “Harnessing  the  School  and  the  City.” 


pLAY  in  the  parks  is  part  of  Chica- 
^  go’s  curriculum  for  school  girls. 


T  PLEDGE  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands.”  Byford  School,  Chicago. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  MATTERS  OF  MOMENT 

The  Editor 


TOLTING  THE  HEADS.— Across  the 
a  street  and  in  good  view  from  the  win- 
dow  of  this  house  in  this  quiet  village 
is  the  salesman  of  a  “general  store.”  He 
fills  a  chair  which,  standing  on  its  two  hind 
legs,  leans  against  a  shady  wall.  He  has 
been  there  an  hour  without  disturbance. 
If  anyone  wishes  to  buy  anything  this 
hired  man  will  lead  the  way  into  the  store, 
find  the  goods,  wrap  them,  enter  the  sales 
in  a  book  and  will  return  to  his  comfort¬ 
able  and  sanitary  seat.  He  also  serves 
who  only  sits  and  waits.  He  typifies  the 
school  man  and  woman  of  a  few  years  back. 
Teachers  were  born,  not  made.  Having 
been  born  there  was  no  making  obligated 
upon  us  schoolmasters.  We  went  to  school; 
we  waited  upon  those  who  came  to  us.  We 
gave  them  what  they  wanted.  There  was 
no  Compulsory  Attendance  law.  We  shut 
shop  at  three  o’clock.  We  were  through. 
George  Allen,  one  of  the  most  charming  Latin 
teachers  I  ever  met,  told  me  in  1897  that  he 
had  never,  since  he  left  college  twenty-five 
years  earlier,  read  any  Latin  book  outside 
of  school  hours.  The  only  Latin  he  read 
anywhere  was  the  limited  portions  of  Caesar, 
Cicero,  and  Virgil  which  his  classes  had  to 
have.  He  read  those  in  the  schoolhouse  only 
as  the  children  were  reciting.  In  the  same 
year  I  heard  Truman  J.  Backus,  President 
of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  win  al¬ 
most  universal  handclapping  from  teachers 
for  exclaiming:  “I  never  have  read  a  book 
on  teaching  in  my  life;  thank  God!” 

Behold  the  change!  There  come  to  the 
office  of  this  magazine  and  are  turned  over 


to  Professor  Rose  and  his  club  of  twenty  re¬ 
viewers  182  books  a  year  devoted  to  the 
profession  of  teaching  and  supervision.  In 
1897  the  number  of  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents  of  my  acquaintance  whose  reading 
of  professional  books  amounted  to  the  zero 
of  Dr.  Backus  was  notable.  Now  I  don’t 
know  one  who  would  dare  confess  to  such  a 
record.  The  school  manager  of  the  type 
who  is  satisfied  to  let  the  school  run  while  he 
tilts  in  the  chair  seems  to  be  disappearing. 

There  has  been  a  violent  jolt  for  some  of 
us  from  the  repeated  insistence  of  book 
writers  that  school  supervision  means  secur¬ 
ing  production.  How  much.?  How  good? 
How  does  it  compare  with  other  school 
systems?  How  much  better  shall  I  make  it 
next  year?  These  are  the  questions  forced 
upon  us  by  the  Thorndikes,  Morrisons, 
Strayers,  and  Buckinghams  who  are  training 
our  successors. 

Readiness  for  September. — This  is  the  time 
to  be  thinking  seriously  about  the  Fall  term. 
The  first  September  meeting  ought  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  high  points  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent’s  annual  report.  The  contents  of  it 
have  already  been  blocked  out  and  much  of 
it  written  by  the  efficient  superintendent. 
There  is  little  use  of  writing  the  traditional 
report.  William  H.  Allen,  in  this  magazine, 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  exposed 
the  dreadful  waste  of  a  typical  school  report 
made  up  of  statistics  uninterpreted,  financial 
bookkeeping  of  dead  accounts,  self-praise, 
generalities,  and  everything  issued  too  late 
to  affect  the  opening  year.  Benezet  by 
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statistical  measurements  has  proved  that 
board  members,  citizens,  and  newspaper 
editors  do  not  read  school  reports.  Why 
bother  with  these  people?  Principals  and 
supervisors  will  read  an  annual  report  if  it 
is  a  definite  statement  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  due  to  the  work  of  them  and  the  teach¬ 
ers,  if  it  specifies  plans  for  the  coming  year. 
Prepare  it,  therefore,  with  that  intent. 
Finish  it  now.  Put  in  the  required  statistics 
at  the  end  as  soon  as  the  June  tabulations 
are  made  up.  Get  it  off  the  press  by  the 
end  of  July.  Have  it  ready  for  those  who 
use  it  by  the  time  they  come  back.  That’s 
business.  If  you  let  it  out,  piece  by  piece, 
to  the  newspapers  during  the  summer  and 
release  your  most  important  message  on  the 
day  schools  open,  the  newspapers  will  give 
the  schools  ten  times  the  space  secured  if  you 
send  the  whole  report  to  the  editor  at  one 
time. 

The  war  is  over;  the  building  program  has 
caught  up  fairly  well.  The  head  man  needs 
to  get  back  to  his  function  of  supervising 
instruction.  What  is  your  standard?  What 
schools  need  follow-up?  What  schools  are 
above  standard?  Four  squares  apart  are 
two  schools  serving  the  same  sorts  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  teachers  are  selected  from  the 
same  list.  One  school  is  alive,  productive, 
efficient.  The  other  is  obsolescent.  What’s 
the  reason  ?  The  usual  cause :  the  principals. 
One  is  a  school  master.  He  knows  what  the 
results  of  good  teaching  are.  He  knows  how 
they  are  secured.  His  standards  are  well 
defined.  His  teachers  know  them.  They 
know  that  he  knows  day  by  day  how  the 
business  is  running.  The  captain  of  the 
steamship,  the  superintendent  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  cannot  depise  him.  He  knows  that  he 
knows. 

The  other  has  ossified  his  gray  matter  and 
is  run  by  the  base  of  his  brain.  He  knows 
the  attendance  per  cent  and  the  tardiness. 
He  knows  that  every  class  is  supplied  with 
a  teacher.  He  keeps  the  school  well  stocked 
with  supplies. 

He  is  considerate  of  teachers,  courteous  to 
visitors.  But  he  is  of  1870.  His  theory  that 
if  teachers  and  children  are  present  the  world 


will  be  served  has  been  disproved  by  all  the 
thousand  measurements  that  have  come  to 
plague  us  good-natured  school  men  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  not  the  cook’s  declaration,  nor  is  it  a  report 
upon  an  inspection  of  the  cook  at  work.  We 
have  reached  a  stage  when  Jim  Rice’s  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  generation  ago — that  a  systematic 
appraisal  be  made  of  what  the  children  can 
do — is  an  inevitable  and  essential  duty  of 
the  head  of  a  school  system. 

Compendium  Wanted. — Henry  Harap  of 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Education  wishes 
the  Review  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  an 
educational  digest.  Who  got  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  spelling?  How  did  he  get  it?  How 
many  periods  a  week  of  how  many  minutes 
each  were  devoted  to  it?  Nobody  knows 
this  except  Mr.  Horn  of  Iowa  and  the  Lippin- 
cotts  of  Philadelphia.  But  Mr.  Harap 
needs  to  know  and  so  do  I.  Judge  Righei- 
mer  can  find  out  what  the  truth  is  about 
the  powers  of  common  councils  to  disestab¬ 
lish  positions  in  the  street-cleaning  depart¬ 
ments  of  cities.  Doctor  Dickinson  can  find 
what  thyroid  extract  is  likely  to  do  to  the 
overfat,  but  I  don’t  know  the  effect  of  open¬ 
ing  every  Latin  recitation  with  a  ten  minute 
written  exercise.  I  think  the  effect  would 
be  excellent.  That  is  the  mushy  basis  upon 
which  many  opponents  and  advocates  of 
junior  colleges,  visual  instruction,  and 
platoon  schools  argue  themselves  into  a 
fever. 

Dr.  Harap  writes  to  this  Review:  “The 
editorial  in  February  is  admirable.  Chem¬ 
istry,  metallurgy,  medicine,  law,  architecture, 
agriculture,  have  their  digests.  Ours  is  now 
a  pressing  need.  I  wish  I  had  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  I’d  like  to  put  it  into  a  work  of  this 
sort.” 

The  History  Disease. — The  famous  attack 
on  school  histories  in  New  York  City  which 
fizzled  out  badly  was  paralleled  by  one  in 
Chicago.  The  newspapers  were  furnished 
much  copy  alleging  indignities  offered  by 
school  histories  to  the  memory  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  patriots.  Fighters  of  Polish, 
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German,  and  Irish  lineage  were  said  to  have 
been  purposely  slighted.  The  storm  broke 
during  an  election  campaign  for  the  mayor¬ 
alty.  The  superintendent  of  schools  elected 
by  board  members  appointed  by  Mayor 
Dever  was  charged  with  substituting  a  later 
edition  of  a  school  history  in  which  President 
Washington’s  portrait  was  supplanted  as 
frontispiece  by  a  representation  of  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  Deverites  replied  by  showing  that  the 
change  was  made  by  the  board  appointed 
by  Mayor  Thompson  on  whose  behalf  the 
attack  was  started.  This  battle  of  the  books 
may  reach  your  school  system.  If  so  the 
reply  of  a  committee  of  Chicago  school 
people  will  suggest  one  line  of  defense. 

Facts  appertaining  to  the  matter  are  these: 

1.  Our  Course  is  not  Based  on  Textbooks. — 
The  law  requires  that  the  public  schools  shall 
teach  patriotism,  the  principles  of  representative 
government  as  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  State.  The  fundamental 
law  of  the  territory  from  which  these  states  were 
formed  (the  ordinance  of  1787,  certain  of  whose 
provisions  are  perpetual  and  have  never  been  re¬ 
pealed)  requires  that  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged  because 
they  are  the  agencies  whereby  that  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  to  good  government  shall  be 
imparted.  The  purposes  indicated  in  these  in¬ 
struments  have  been  the  accepted  guides  for  the 
teaching  of  history  in  your  schools  for  years. 
For  more  than  a  generation  your  schools  have 
repudiated  any  teaching  of  history  which  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  text-book  as  the  main  guide  for 
instruction.  On  the  contrary  the  official  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  the  Education  Department  have 
constituted  and  directed  the  teaching  of  history. 
Textbooks  from  the  open  market  have,  here  as 
elsewhere,  been  available  for  selection  and  use  by 
principals  of  schools,  but  the  purposes  and  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  teaching  of  history  have  been  and 
are  independent  of  the  line  followed  by  any 
particular  author  of  any  textbook. 

2.  Our  Teaching  is  Preponderatingly  Patriotic. 
— In  the  Annual  Report,  June  30,  1924,  and  in 
each  subsequent  Annual  since  then,  these  reports 
being  official  directions  to  the  principals  for  the 
conduct  of  the  schools,  the  patriotic  purposes 
of  public  instruction,  with  quotations,  bearing 
thereupon,  taken  from  the  national  and  state 


documents  above  referred  to  have  been  repeated 
and  emphasized.  In  the  last  syllabus  for  the 
teaching  of  history,  the  topics  which  constitute 
the  historical  teaching  of  the  Chicago  schools  are 
given  in  detail  and  the  objectives  of  this  teach¬ 
ing  emphasized:  “Our  social  progress;  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  conserve  and  improve  the  spiri¬ 
tual  inheritance  which  has  come  down  to  us; 
understanding  of  the  toils,  privations,  and  sacri¬ 
fices  of  those  who  have  given  us  our  legacy;  ideals, 
civic  control,  and  orderly  progress;  the  real  du¬ 
ties  and  responsibilities  obligated  by  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  democracy;  development  of 
character  by  getting  from  pupils  a  response  to 
the  inspiring  examples  from  the  past;  and  train¬ 
ing  pupils  to  compare  conflicting  statements  and 
to  have  respect  for  the  opinion  of  others.” 

3.  The  New  Course  Still  Further  Escapes  the 
Sort  of  Criticism  Referred  to. — As  is  shown  in  the 
last  Annual  Report  of  this  Department  the  six¬ 
teen  teachers  whom  you  released  from  classroom 
duty  for  a  complete  revision  and  simplification 
of  your  courses  of  study,  base  all  of  their  sug¬ 
gestions,  content,  and  purposes  of  the  various 
exercises  in  the  school  on  community  service  as 
the  main  aim  of  public-school  instruction.  The 
purposes  of  public  schools  and  of  democratic 
government  are  identical.  The  new  curriculum 
is  based  upon  the  officially  defined  aims  of  the 
Republic  as  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  and  in 
the  Constitution. 

4.  Textbooks  not  the  Controlling  Factor. — For 
purposes  of  individual  study  by  the  pupils,  your 
principals  and  your  history  teachers  put  into  the 
children’s  hands  such  textbooks  as  are  selected 
by  a  large  committee  of  representative  princi¬ 
pals  and  teachers,  such  textbooks  being  chosen 
from  such  as  are  in  print  and  commonly  used  in 
the  best  school  systems  of  the  country.  That  a 
committee  of  citizens  should  criticise  textbooks 
used  throughout  the  United  States,  some  of 
which  books  are  also  in  use  in  the  Chicago  Schools, 
shows  an  interest  in  the  training  of  coming  citi¬ 
zens,  an  interest  not  to  be  condemned.  That 
the  committee,  however,  failed  to  recommend  any 
textbooks  which  meet  with  their  approval,  must 
leave  school  boards  in  various  cities  in  some  per¬ 
plexity.  But  the  fact  that,  in  your  Chicago  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  the  textbook  used  has  for  years 
been  a  secondary  matter,  and  the  official  syllabus 
in  history  has  been  the  preponderating  consider¬ 
ation,  and  the  fact  that  the  textbooks  criticised 
were  adopted  precedent  to  your  appointment  as 
trustees  of  the  public  schools  and  have  not  until 
within  a  few  weeks  been  subject  to  any  criticism. 
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may  allay  any  reasonable  fears  that  you  have 
been  at  fault. 

5.  The  Criticisms  do  not  Hold  against  the  Teach¬ 
ing  in  Your  Schools. — A  prominent  point  in  the 
objections  is  “an  insufficient  amount  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  Americans  of  different  racial  ancestry, 
and  to  their  contribution  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  nation.”  You  will  recognize  the  difficulty 
of  finding  any  textbook  of  sufficient  simplicity 
and  brevity  for  school  use,  which  book  could 
contain  personal  references  to  all  the  worthy 
citizens  of  various  nationalities  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
America;  but  you  will  also  be  interested  to  know 
that  in  the  new  course  of  study  in  history,  under 
preparation  by  your  committee  of  teachers, 
particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
America  is  unique  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  that  its  citizenry  is  composed  of  people  of  so 
many  racial  strains.  The  course  of  study  em¬ 
phasizes  the  belief  of  its  framers  that  this  is  an 
element  of  strength  in  our  national  composition. 
The  children  are  taught  to  discover  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  the  gifts  of  character  and 
temperament,  which  Americans  of  Swedish 
descent,  Danish  descent,  German  descent,  Po¬ 
lish  descent,  Jewish  descent,  Bohemian  descent, 
Greek  descent,  French  descent,  Spanish  descent, 
Italian  descent,  English,  or  Irish,  or  Welch,  or 
Scottish  descent,  Americans  of  African  descent 
— in  fact  of  every  ancestry  found  in  our  popula¬ 
tion  have  contributed  to  the  artistic,  scholarly, 
scientific,  and  material  wealth  of  the  country. 

6.  Special  Attention  is  Paid  to  the  Contributors 
of  All  Races. — These  purposes  cannot  completely 
be  realized  in  any  single  study — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  history — but  are  emphasized  in  the 
music,  in  the  composition,  in  the  literature,  in 
the  art,  and  in  the  assembly  exercises  of  the  school 
almost  daily.  Definite  exercises  correlating  his¬ 
tory  and  citizenship  studies  with  geography, 
specifically  require  the  children  to  discover  and 
appreciate  the  services  of  the  Ericcsons,  the 
Riises,  the  Von  Steubens,  the  DeKalbs,  the 
Schurzes,  the  LaFayettes,  the  L’Enfants,  the 
Hyam  Solomons,  the  Strausses,  the  Pulaskis, 
the  Kosciuszkos,  the  Dvoraks,  the  Carusos,  the 
Farraguts,  the  Washingtons,  the  Barrys,  the 
Sheridans,  the  Boyle  O’Reillys,  the  Jeffersons, 
the  Hugheses,  the  Carnegies,  the  Booker  Wash¬ 
ingtons,  etc. 

7.  Recognition  of  the  Gifts  Brought  by  All  the 
Peoples. — Our  children  are  also  taught  to  realize 
how  much  of  our  progress  in  education  we  owe  to 
the  Americans  of  German  lineage;  of  our  arts,  to 


those  of  French  descent;  of  our  architecture,  to 
Spanish  influence;  of  our  music,  to  Italian;  of  our 
statesmanship  and  love  of  freedom,  to  Irish;  of 
our  thrift,  to  Scottish;  of  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  English,  of  various  other  advantages, 
to  designated  people  of  other  races.  The  em¬ 
phasis  on  this  is  pronounced.  As  the  syllabus 
says:  “An  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  service 
of  outstanding  foreign-born  citizens,  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  attitude  toward  their  new  citizen¬ 
ship,  should  be  taught  daily.” 

8.  Summary. — In  conclusion,  our  Chicago 
course  in  history  is  not  at  fault  in  any  of  the 
points  alleged. 

Our  list  of  books  includes  those  in  use  in  pro¬ 
gressive  school  systems  of  America,  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Catholic  dioceses  and  Lutheran  synods. 

If  we  are  going  to  use  history  textbooks  at  all 
as  supplementary  aids  we  are  dependent  upon 
the  present  market. 

We  are  teaching  our  history  from  our  own 
syllabus  and  outline  and  not  as  based  on  text¬ 
books. 

(Signed)  Mabel  Crawford,  Clarence  E.  De 
Butts,  Flora  C.  Dunning,  Joseph  J.  Gonnelly, 
Wm.  Hedges,  Morgan  Hogge,  Edward  E.  Keener, 
Chas.  Krauskopf,  Joseph  F.  Maclean,  Don  C. 
Rogers,  Henry  W.  Summer,  Jaroslav  J.  Zmrhal. 

Harnessing  the  School  and  City. — “Form 
and  ceremony,  stopping  at  that,”  says  Mal¬ 
colm  McVickar,  “are  the  curse  of  religion, 
of  government,  of  education.”  The  emotions 
aroused  must  be  given  action.  To  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  Republic  every  day  and  do 
nothing  for  it  is  wicked.  Evansville,  Fair- 
haven,  Lincoln,  hundreds  of  cities,  are 
writing  into  their  courses  of  study  specific 
civic  acts  to  be  performed  now,  not  deferred 
until  John  grows  up,  gets  rich,  and  gives  a 
fountain  to  his  town.  Frank  Rexford,  of  the 
New  York  City  schools  has  for  a  dozen  years 
had  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  assisting 
to  keep  the  city  clean.  Chicago,  every  year, 
when  the  snow  has  melted  and  the  scars  of 
winter  offend  the  eye,  organizes  a  city-wide 
clean-up  campaign  sponsored  by  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Commerce.  The  schools  organize  a 
superb  cooperative  course  in  cleanliness. 
They  keep  score  of  each  child’s  civic  services. 
In  1925  the  total  yards  cleaned,  houses 
painted,  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs  planted, 
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piles  of  rubbish  disposed  of,  rats  killed, 
insect-breeding  spots  disinfected,  etc., 
amounted  to  363,672.  In  1924  the  number 
rose  to  619,279;  in  1925  to  1,125,655;  in  1926 
it  reached  the  sum  of  3,242,462. 

Get  the  City  Children  Out  of  Doors. — If 
the  pictures  on  the  first  pages  of  this  issue  do 
not  thrill  you,  you  are  shop-worn  and  need 
to  get  out  into  the  open.  For,  by  all  the  poets, 
this  is  the  month  that  was  made  for  gladness, 
the  month  of  leaves  and  roses,  when  pleasant 
sights  salute  the  eyes  and  pleasant  scents, 
the  noses.  If  you  can’t  negotiate  one  or  two 


events  in  this  month  when  you  and  your 
school  children  fill  up  your  storage  tanks 
with  the  glorious  green  of  grass  and  the 
then-if-ever  perfect  days,  you  should  resign 
your  schoolmastership;  you  are  no  fit  com¬ 
panion  for  children. 

Pleasant  Summer  to  You. — Your  next  Re¬ 
view  reaches  you  September  first.  Try  to 
bear  up  until  then.  Meantime  may  your 
days  be  bright,  your  spirits  high  and  your 
physical  and  spiritual  health  so  fine  that 
you  will  long  for  schools  to  begin  work  in  the 
Fall. 


The  function  of  art.  “Till  America  has  learned  to  love  art,  not  as  an  amusement,  not 
as  a  mere  ornament  of  her  cities,  not  as  a  superstition  of  what  is  the  proper  fashion  for  a 
great  nation,  but  for  its  humanizing  and  ennobling  energy,  for  its  power  of  making  men 
better  by  arousing  in  them  a  perception  of  their  own  instincts  for  what  is  beautiful,  and 
therefore  sacred  and  religious  and  an  eternal  rebuke  of  the  base  and  worldly,  she  will  not 
have  succeeded  in  that  high  sense  which  alone  makes  a  nation  out  of  a  people  and  raises  it 
from  a  dead  name  to  a  living  power.” 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  VIEWS  OF  LAYMEN 

The  Newspaper  Writers 


Help  the  Newspapers  Start  Right 

Three  years  ago,  with  the  aid  of  you,  its 
readers,  this  magazine  started  a  campaign 
at  the  suggestion  of  William  H.  Allen,  to 
coax  the  newspapers  to  chronicle  the  open¬ 
ing  of  school  in  September  as  a  glad  event, 
not  a  dismal  one.  Four  hundred  leading 
journals  were  written  to.  I  don’t  know  how 
many  complied.  Our  clipping  agency  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  173  cheerful  editorials  from  all 
over  the  United  States  taking  note  of  the 
march  of  25,ocx),ooo  children  back  to  the 
schoolhouses.  The  move  of  this  army  is  one 
of  the  big  epic  events  of  American  life. 
Isn’t  it.?  A  stupid  tradition  has  led  some 
newspaper  men  to  continue  the  outworn 
fallacy  that  children  go  unwillingly  to 
school.  To  publish  such  a  falsehood  hurts 
America,  doesn’t  it  ?  It  does.  But  it  is  not 
hard  to  get  editors  to  see  the  truth.  Will 
you  not,  then,  dearly  beloved,  compose  at 
once  letters  to  your  nearest  editors  some¬ 
thing  in  this  line  to  be  laid  aside  and  to  be 
mailed  to  them  during  the  week  before  the 
Fall  opening?  “Dear  Sir,  The  change  in  the 
attitude  of  newspaper  editors  toward  the 
opening  of  schools  is  one  of  the  pleasant 
occurrences  in  the  life  of  a  teacher.  All 
over  the  country  the  fact  has  dawned  upon 
the  newspaper  press  that  children  quite 
generally  enjoy  school  and  like  their  teach¬ 
ers.  At  a  Minneapolis  banquet  recently 
a  hardware  merchant  gave  this  toast, 
‘The  teachers.  Our  fathers  feared  them; 
our  children  love  and  respect  them  and 
therefore  so  do  we.’  Our  schools  are  about 
to  open.  Everybody  knows  the  power  of 
suggestion.  Everybody  knows  your  power. 
If  you,  as  one  whose  business  and  desire  it 
is  to  think  public-mindedly  could  find  oc¬ 
casion  editorially  to  put  the  happy  tone  into 
the  chronicle  of  the  return  of  the  children 
to  the  benefits  the  public  is  giving  them  I 


am  sure  you  will  help  children,  teachers, 
and  the  town  you  serve.  Would  you  be 
willing  to  do  this  and  to  bring  the  cartoonists 
up  to  date?  Our  teachers  are  not  the 
dreadful  scarecrows  the  old  illustrators 
tried  to  make  them.  Why  not  give  us  true 
pictures  of  happy  children  and  their  hand¬ 
some  guides  and  friends?  Come  on,  be  a 
real  patriot  and  a  good  fellow.” 

Come  now,  schoolmaster,  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  your  business,  are  you  ?  You  are 
not  afraid  of  your  newspaper  editors,  are 
you  ?  Join  the  procession.  And  then,  after 
your  papers  have  printed  the  desired  matter 
cut  it  out,  mark  the  paper  and  date,  and 
mail  it  to  this  Review  that  we  may  en¬ 
courage  backward  schoolmen  to  follow  your 
example.  Thus,  in  time,  may  we  see  the 
American  newspapers  as  encouraging  to 
their  schools  as  these  journals  now  are  to  the 
heroes  of  the  movies.  Here  follow  some  of 
the  sort  we  need. 

SCHOOL  DAYS 

“‘Reading  and  writing  and  a-rithmetic’ 
may  be  taught  no  longer  ‘to  the  tune  of  a 
hickory  stick,’  as  the  song  has  it,  but  the 
days  of  their  being  taught  are  here  again, 
none  the  less. 

“Some  25,000 youngsters  attend  the  public 
schools,  besides  the  thousands  who  attend 
parochial  and  private  institutions.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  said  as  to  the  differences  which 
divide  the  opinion  of  the  populace  as  to  the 
method  of  school  management  that  should 
be  employed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Hartford  takes  a  lively  interest  in  education 
and  intends  that  the  facilities  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  provided  for  its  children  shall  be  ade¬ 
quate  in  every  respect.  That  tends  to  as¬ 
sure  that  the  Hartford  of  to-morrow  will 
retain  the  desirability  of  the  Hartford  of  to 
day  as  a  place  of  residence.” 

— Hartford,  Conn.,  Daily  Times. 
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AS  THE  CHILDREN  GO  BACK  TO  SCHOOL 

“Nearly  half  a  million  boys  and  girls,  one 
sixth  of  the  city’s  population,  report  for 
duty  to-day  in  the  public  schools. 

“Few  citizens  realize  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  school  problems.  They  af¬ 
fect  every  phase  of  public  education.  The 
curriculum  needs  constant  readjustment. 
Every  year  a  reasonably  progressive  school 
system  conducts  a  number  of  experiments 
by  way  of  searching  out  methods  of  escape 
from  unsatisfactory  old  conditions. 

“In  a  city  of  the  size  and  complex  charac¬ 
ter  of  Chicago  the  public  school  system 
does  not  limit  itself  to  the  training  of  the 
young.  Its  activities  are  not  confined  to 
the  buildings  under  its  own  jurisdiction. 
Not  only  are  there  various  classes  for  adults 
in  the  schools,  but  in  factories,  in  stores, 
in  social  settlements  and  in  other  establish¬ 
ments  courses  are  given  to  meet  the  needs 
of  workers  who  cannot  conveniently  attend 
evening  classes.  Special  provision  is  made 
also  for  newly  arrived  foreign  residents  who 
need  facilities  for  acquiring  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  of  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship  and  of 
the  principles  of  American  government. 

“A  fine  spirit  of  loyalty,  enthusiasm  and 
cooperation  presides  to-day  over  all  the 
activities  of  Chicago’s  public  school  system. 
The  schools  of  this  city  have  been  revivified 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years  and  have  made 
excellent  progress  in  several  important  direc¬ 
tions.  Politics  has  been  virtually  eliminated 
from  the  system,  rational  discipline  has  been 
restored,  and  all  the  devoted  participants  in 
the  work  of  conducting  the  schools  are  co¬ 
operating  effectively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pupils  and  the  community. 

“Their  educational  and  moral  efficiency, 
so  essential  to  the  welfare  and  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  city,  places  the  schools  first 
in  the  great  and  vital  congeries  of  physical 
and  spiritual  forces  that  is  Chicago.” 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 

BACK  TO  SCHOOL 

“The  most  important  happening  just  now 
is  the  return  to  school  of  several  million  boys 


and  girls.  Some  have  already  resumed  their 
studies.  Others  will  do  so  within  a  few  days. 
By  the  middle  of  the  month  the  colleges  will 
be  beginning  their  new  terms.  September 
is  the  month  when — to  quote  the  under¬ 
graduate — they  all  ‘get  busy.’ 

“Several  million  words  have  been  spoken 
and  written  about  the  benefits  derived  from 
an  education.  The  demands  being  made 
upon  schools  and  colleges  are  ample  evidence 
that  the  importance  of  those  benefits  is 
realized.  Almost  without  exception  colleges 
receive  more  applications  for  admission 
than  they  can  accommodate.  Similarly  the 
enrollment  is  increasing  steadily  in  schools, 
particularly  in  the  high  schools. 

“This  is  a  good  sign  because  it  shows  the 
scope  of  the  popular  desire  for  knowledge. 
The  possession  of  information  and  of  a  mind 
trained  to  classify  and  apply  that  informa¬ 
tion,  is  a  real  asset.  They  have  a  definite 
value  no  matter  what  the  occupation  to 
which  they  may  be  applied  in  earning  a  liv¬ 
ing.  Besides  this  practical  return,  they 
offer  also  the  satisfaction  to  be  gained  from 
contact  with  the  world’s  cultural  treasures, 
accumulated  during  the  long  progress  of 
the  human  race.  And  those  values,  after 
all,  may  prove  to  be  the  most  enduring.” 

— Utica  Press. 


Patriotic  “Bunk” 

In  the  editorial  pages  of  this  number  of 
the  Educational  Review  I  give  the  protest 
of  a  committee  of  Chicago  teachers  against 
feverish  propaganda  proposed  for  history 
teaching  in  the  schools.  The  New  York 
Times  sets  forth  some  indignant  observa¬ 
tions  of  teachers  in  New  York  State. 

“‘Bunk’  and  ‘jingoism’  as  a  part  of  his¬ 
tory  instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  were  attacked  by  teachers  them¬ 
selves  yesterday  at  the  Spring  Meeting  of 
the  Lower  Hudson  Valley  Association  of 
Teachers  of  History  and  Social  Studies  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

“A.  L.  Keesler  of  Glenwood  Landing, 
L.  L,  whose  topic  was  ‘DeBunking  Patriot¬ 
ism,’  declared  that  high  school  students 
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often  ‘show  more  intelligence  than  their 
teachers’  in  refusing  to  accept  ‘bunk’  at  its 
face  value. 

“Illustrating  what  he  meant  by  ‘bunk,’  he 
said  that  it  was  the  common  practice  to 
teach  school  children  that  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  gave  citizenship  to  negroes  of 
the  South,  whereas  ‘every  well-informed 
person  knows  that  while  the  law  says  they 
may  vote,  white  Southerners  manage  some¬ 
how  to  keep  them  away  from  polling  places. 
Still  the  average  teacher  continues  to  tell 
the  children  that  colored  people  are  citi¬ 
zens.’ 

“Mr.  Keesler,  who  was  one  of  the  youngest 
teachers  attending  the  meeting,  went  on  to 
condemn  teaching  that  ‘the  United  States 
was  founded  squarely  on  faith  and  God 
and  therefor,  in  contrast  to  great  nations 
that  have  risen  and  fallen  in  the  past,  can 
never  fall.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the 
founders  of  this  country  were  deists  or 
theists. 

“School  children  are  taught  that  patriot¬ 
ism  forbids  finding  fault  with  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  According  to  this  any  one  who  dis¬ 
covers  a  case  of  political  graft  and  makes  it 
known  is  not  a  patriot. 

“He  held  that  the  daily  salute  of  the 
flag  in  public  schools  was  less  conducive 
to  true  patriotism  than  would  be  a  dis¬ 
course  on  the  hospitality  of  the  American 
spirit  to  all  sincere  persons  and  their  con¬ 
victions. 

“Charles  A.  Beard,  formerly  of  Columbia, 
said  that  history  teachers  were  in  a  plight 
because  of  the  many  conflicting  ideas  of 
what  they  should  teach  their  pupils. 

“Miss  Barbara  Addis  of  New  Rochelle, 
speaking  on  ‘Combatting  Jingoism,’  urged 
that  teachers  inculcate  a  critical  attitude  in 
children,  teaching  them  to  cultivate  their 
reason  rather  than  their  memory.  She  said 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  through  de¬ 
bates  on  historical  subjects. 

“Edward  P.  Smith,  State  Supervisor  of 
History,  said  that  ‘history  has  ceased  to  be  a 
study  of  the  past,’  and  urged  teachers  to 
show  to  their  pupils  the  bearing  of  past 
events  on  the  present  and  future.” 


Student  Suicides 

When  one  man  lies  about  the  schools  of  his 
town  it’s  bad  enough,  but  when  newspapers 
habitually  do  it  every  schoolmaster  must 
realize  that  his  duty  to  educate  a  generation 
of  truth-loving  citizens  is  still  a  daily  duty. 
A  child  suicide  in  Chicago  was  printed 
broadcast  as  on  account  of  threatened  non¬ 
promotion  accompanied  by  reprimand.  In¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  the  boy  had  been 
expressly  notified  of  his  coming  promotion. 
Here  is  the  calm  conclusion  of  a  physician. 

“Dr.  L.  D.  Hubbard  of  St.  Elizabeth’s 
Hospital  in  Washington  has  contributed  to 
the  Medical  Journal  and  Record  a  sane  dis¬ 
cussion  of  adolescent  suicides  in  which  he 
points  out  that  unstable  youths  have  done 
away  with  themselves  in  all  countries  and  in 
all  ages,  a  fact  which  should  be  impressed 
on  those  who  look  on  these  tragedies  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  social  condition  of  students 
today  is  unusually  productive  of  morbid 
reactions.  He  takes  little  stock  in  the 
amateur  explanations  put  forward  to  ac¬ 
count  for  these  examples  of  self-destruction: 
‘Overstudy’  he  holds  to  be  the  equivalent  to 
‘I  don’t  know.’  He  declares  that  ‘such 
phrases  as  fear  of  punishment,  remorse  for 
misbehavior,  grief  over  the  loss  of  friend  or 
relative,  even  desire  for  knowledge  of  life 
after  death’  familiar  in  suicide  notes,  do  not 
disclose  the  true  underlying  motive. 

“Nor  does  Dr.  Hubbard  agree  with  those 
who  attribute  to  conflict  between  home 
ideals  and  school  standards,  to  jazz  and 
wild  parties,  the  self-slaying  of  students.  He 
says: 

“‘But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  gap 
between  modern  parents  and  their  children 
is  any  greater  than  it  was  in  preceding  gen¬ 
erations.  Standards  and  ideals  change  con¬ 
stantly  and  the  divergence  is  no  greater  now 
than  it  has  ever  been.  Jazz  and  wild  parties 
have  had  their  prototype  in  every  age.’ 

“No  panacea  is  put  forward  by  Dr.  Hub¬ 
bard  to  cure  the  youth  of  the  earth  afflicted 
as  are  the  unbalanced  boys  and  girls  who 
take  their  own  lives.  He  recommends  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  youth  by  parents 
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and  teachers;  and  probably  this  is  as  far  as 
any  one  can  venture  in  this  tragic  business.” 

— Medical  Journal  and  Record. 

FEAR  SUICIDE  EPIDEMIC  HAS  SPREAD  TO 
PUPILS 

“With  one  student  dead  and  a  second 
recovering  from  a  self-inflicted  wound  at  the 
Palatine  Hospital,  the  authorities  of  Cook 
County  were  alarmed  to-day  at  the  suicide 
epidemic  which  has  swept  through  American 
colleges  apparently  spread  to  secondary 
schools. 

“J.  L.  Marks,  foreman  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  and  father  of  Harold  Marks, 
17  years  old,  a  pupil  of  the  Lindbloom  High 
School,  who  was  found  dead  in  the  garage 
back  of  his  home  at  8517  South  Hermitage 
Avenue,  insisted  that  the  tragedy  was  an 
accident. 

“He  had  been  shot  over  the  left  eye.  A 
German  rifle  about  seventy-five  years  old, 
which  had  been  discharged,  was  lying 
across  his  chest.  The  father  said  the  boy 
had  become  interested  in  military  training 
and  firearms  and  no  doubt  was  experiment¬ 
ing  with  modern  ammunition  in  the  old 
rifle  when  he  accidentally  discharged  it. 

“The  other  youth  is  John  Brasel,  Jr.,  18 
years  old,  a  senior  at  the  Barrington  High 
School,  who  stabbed  himself  three  times 
after  driving  his  father’s  car  to  the  forest 
preserve  two  miles  north  of  his  home.  He 
was  found  staggering  along  Rand  Road  at 
Northwest  highway,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  away,  by  classmates.  He  had  recently 
been  suspended  from  school  and  was  worried 


over  his  studies,  according  to  his  father,  who 
is  employed  in  the  National  Boiler  Works  at 
Barrington.” — Chicago  Journal. 


Jones  in  the  N.  Y.  Times 

That  general  philosopher,  Robinson  G. 
Jones,  who  directs  the  public  schools  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  no  layman  and  doesn’t 
belong  here,  but  as  this  is  the  place  for  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  lay  periodicals  here  is  where 
we  note  that  the  New  York  Times  found  it¬ 
self  printing  two  and  a  half  columns  of  good 
talk  by  the  Clevelander  telling  what  public 
school  service  now-a-days  is.  Education, 
he  says,  is  no  longer  intent  on  the  form  and 
content  of  learning.  It  seeks  objectives. 
The  business  of  education  lays  emphasis  on 
duty,  the  duty  of  service,  the  duty  of  advanc¬ 
ing  civilization.  Doing  is  the  paramount 
thing.  We  learn  to  read,  now,  by  doing 
things.  As  children  grow  older  they  are 
given  more  responsibility  to  run  a  great 
many  activities  which  used  to  be  the  sole 
function  of  the  teacher.  There  is  an  amaz¬ 
ing  amount  of  self-government,  student 
councils,  honor  study  halls  and  similar  things. 
The  schools  are  consciously  giving  exercises 
in  self  control,  courage,  honesty,  loyalty,  and 
responsibility. 


School  Uniforms 

Complete  regulation  uniforms  are  re¬ 
quired  of  every  girl  attending  the  San  Diego, 
California,  high  school  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  school  term. — School  Board  Journal. 


Paidocentric. — “Thank  the  Lord  we  are  all  diflFerent.  The  variety  of  life  is  one  of  its 
charms.  It  is  the  spice  of  it.  Now  that  we  have  passed  through  the  educational  era  when  to 
know  the  subject  was  the  teacher’s  main  qualification,  let  us  blithely  accept  the  new  duty 
of  acquiring  the  ability  to  discover  the  aptitudes  and  mental  bents  of  children  and  to  direct 
the  boys  and  girls  into  those  paths  in  which  they  are  likely  best  to  serve  our  country.” 

— John  H.  Finley:  Address  to  Commercial  Teachers’  Association. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  EDUCATIONAL  MATTERS  ABROAD 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS  OF  AMERICAN  PAPERS 

To  Mark  or  Not  to  Mark?  between  the  merits  of  two  boys  in  this  man 


RATING  PROBLEM  IS  ACUTE  IN  ENGLAND  AS 
HERE — A  SUBSTITUTE  SUGGESTED 

Tradition  dies  as  hard  in  the  schools  as 
elsewhere,  and  no  tradition  is  clinging  more 
tenaciously  to  life  than  that  of  assessing  the 
value  of  a  pupil’s  class  and  home  work  by 
means  of  a  system  of  numerical  marks. 

A  public  school  master  has  recently  de¬ 
clared  from  the  platform  that  he  considers 
it  possible  that  the  whole  of  the  mark  sys¬ 
tem  is  false  and  harmful.  This,  says  a 
writer  in  the  London  Times  Educational 
Supplement,  is  a  charge  of  the  utmost  grav¬ 
ity,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  country  the  mark  system  is  being  almost 
universally  applied,  it  may  be  well  to 
examine  in  some  detail  its  virtues  and  its 
defects,  and  to  inquire  why  tradition  so  per¬ 
sistently  retains  it  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
systems  of  assessment. 

POPULARITY  EXPLAINED 

The  virtues  of  the  mark  system  are  its 
simplicity  and  its  definiteness.  Let  ten 
marks  be  the  maximum  obtainable  in  a  les¬ 
son;  let  there  be  in  a  term  fifty  lessons  for 
which  marks  are  given.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  add  up 
A’s  marks  and,  since  he  has  gained  334,  to 
place  him  above  B,  who  has  only  gained  324; 
A  takes  the  fifth  place  and  B  the  sixth  on 
the  term’s  work. 

If  there  is  a  terminal  (final)  examination 
these  positions  may  or  may  not  be  altered, 
but  in  any  case  it  is  possible,  by  adding  to¬ 
gether  the  term  and  the  examination  marks, 
to  arrive  at  a  definite  final  position,  and  to 
class  A  above  B  or  B  above  A.  The  margin 
may  be  a  small  one  between  the  two,  but  the 
figures  declare  it  definite. 

But  is  it  possible  to  decide  so  definitely 


ner?  Does  a  difference  of  three,  or  thirty, 
or  even  three  hundred  marks  declare  A  with¬ 
out  doubt  to  be  better  than  B?  Are  we 
safe  in  drawing  any  but  general  conclusions 
from  numerical  marks,? 

WHAT  PRICE  MARKS.? 

And  if  not,  is  a  system  which  pretends 
to  but  cannot  supply  precision  worth  re¬ 
taining  .?  For  the  mark  system  though  simple 
to  handle,  involves  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  those  applying  it.  If 
one  were  to  reckon  up  the  minutes  spent  in 
allotting  marks,  in  entering  them  in  registers, 
in  adding  them  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  of 
the  term  a  truly  appalling  total  of  hours 
would  be  discovered. 

Were  it  possible  to  rely  in  any  degree 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  impression  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  results  of  all  this  labor  no 
teacher  would  grudge  it.  But  there  is  a 
reason  to  believe  that  the  totals  arrived  at 
convey  in  most  cases  an  inaccurate  and  in 
many  a  false  impression. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  accurate  results 
are  to  be  obtained  from  standardized  tests 
objectively  marked.  But,  strangely  enough, 
the  authors  of  these  tests  are  most  insistent 
that  their  use  can  but  furnish  the  teacher 
with  an  approximate  result.  They  refuse  to 
be  tempted  into  a  pretense  of  precision. 

If,  then,  so  much  modesty  is  displayed  as 
to  the  value  of  the  results  of  standardized 
tests,  how  can  unstandardized  tests,  sub¬ 
jectively  marked,  pretend  to  any  degree  of 
precision?  Yet  the  vast  majority  of  marks 
awarded  in  the  schools  of  this  country  are 
awarded  on  unstandardized  tests  subjec¬ 
tively  marked.  It  does  not  need  funny  stor¬ 
ies  of  examiners’  model  answers  marked  by 
mistake  and  given  low  marks,  nor  of  the 
same  piece  of  Latin  prose  awarded  23  marks 
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by  one  examiner  and  8i  by  another  to  con¬ 
vince  any  thoughtful  critic  of  the  hollowness 
of  such  pretensions. 

BEYOND  MERE  RATINGS 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  much  work 
done  in  school  that  cannot  be  marked  and 
much  of  this  is  among  the  most  valuable  that 
is  there  performed.  It  is  equally  well  known 
that  there  is  much  work  done  the  worth  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  appraise  in  marks 
yet  for  which  marks  have  to  be  awarded. 
The  English  essay  is  a  case  in  point.  A 
method  has  yet  to  be  devised  which  will  deal 
fairly  with  the  problem  of  marking  oral 
work.  It  is  impossible  for  marks  to  give 
any  credit  for  energy  or  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil;  nor  can  individual  idiosyncrasies 
or  relative  values  be  taken  into  account. 

All  that  a  system  of  numerical  marks  can 
give  is  a  rough  and  ready  approximate  esti¬ 
mate,  based  on  limited  and  inadequate 
data,  of  a  boy’s  progress. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  PROPOSED 

Trifles  are  very  precious  to  children,  and 
their  scale  of  values  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  an  adult.  In  schools  where  a  per¬ 
sistent  mark  system  is  established,  they  at¬ 
tach  a  great,  an  overwhelming  importance  to 
their  marks.  I  have  known  a  boy  jump  for 
joy  because  he  obtained  one  mark  more  than 
in  the  previous  lesson.  That  mark  was  for 
him  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  in¬ 
ward  and  intellectual  progress,  though  as  a 
matter  of  cold  fact  it  may  have  been  due  to 
nothing  more  than  an  improvement  in  the 
teacher’s  digestion. 

The  question  remains,  if  marks  are  to  be 
abandoned,  what  is  to  be  put  in  their  place.? 
Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  there  is  no  system 
at  present  known  to  the  human  race  that 
can  assess  with  mathematical  accuracy  the 
value  of  a  child’s  work  in  school.  Any  sys¬ 
tem  which  pretends  to  rank  children  in  a  list, 
first,  second,  third,  is  a  fraud  and  a  delusion; 
the  work  that  would  be  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  one  such  list  moderately  free  from  sus¬ 
picion  would  hardly  be  finished  before  the 
death  from  old  age  of  the  children  concerned. 


The  best  we  can  attain  to  is  an  approxima¬ 
tion. 

To  place  children  in  relative  gradations 
is  as  far  as  we  can  with  accuracy  get.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  that  A  is  fifth  in  his  form 
and  B  is  sixth,  and  to  have  any  faith  in  the 
placing;  but  it  is  moderately  safe  to  jay  that 
A  is  in  group  one  and  M  in  group  three, 
provided  we  are  postulating  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  groups  within  the  class. 
How  many  groups  it  is  possible  to  establish 
is  for  research  work  to  decide,  but  in  all 
probability  three,  or,  at  the  very  outside, 
five  is  the  limit. — Jacob  Jackowitz  in  New 
York  Sun. 

The  League  of  Nations  and  Traffic  in  Wo¬ 
men 

A  report  issued  by  a  special  body  of  expert 
investigators  appointed  by  the  League  of 
Nations  on  the  international  traffic  in 
women  and  children  reveals  a  condition  of 
aflPairs  which  is  a  disgrace  to  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  second  part  of  the  report,  says 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  contains  details  of 
such  a  deplorable  character  that  it  has  been 
considered  advisable  not  to  issue  it  to  the 
general  public,  but  to  have  it  communicated 
privately  to  the  different  Governments. 

When  the  latter  have  had  time  to  digest 
its  contents  the  League  will  make  an  effort  to 
call  a  general  conference  and  establish  a 
convention  whereby  this  ignoble  trade,  if 
not  entirely  wiped  out,  may  be  so  regulated 
that  it  will  be  shorn  of  its  worst  evils. 

According  to  the  report  South  America  is 
the  worst  offender,  largely  due  to  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  possible  for  the  traffickers  to 
transport  their  human  wares  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another.  The  danger  is  particularly 
present  in  the  case  of  British  cabaret  and 
dancing  girls,  who,  it  is  shown,  are  frequently 
taken  out  there  on  the  strength  of  specious 
promises  only  to  find  on  arrival  that  the  es¬ 
tablishments  to  which  they  have  engaged 
themselves  are  nothing  more  than  thinly 
camouflaged  dens  of  vice,  from  which  the  vic¬ 
tim  seldom  escapes. 

Investigations  in  the  Argentine,  which  is 
considered  by  traffickers  as  a  sort  of  Gol- 
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conda,  revealed  the  fact  that  despite  rigid 
police  restrictions  there  is  a  constant  stream 
of  girls  and  women  from  Europe,  the  ma¬ 
jority  being  Poles. 

“They  keep  on  going  as  if  they  expected 
to  find  gold  in  the  streets,”  said  one  witness 
engaged  in  the  traffic. 

A  vivid  picture  is  given  of  the  activities 
of  one  particular  procurer  in  Europe  who 
boasted  of  the  number  of  girls  he  could  secure 
on  any  night  with  the  aid  of  his  little  car. 
He  showed  the  ease  with  which  dance-mad 
girls  were  procured  at  night  clubs  and 
cabarets,  where  they  will  “pick  up  with 
anybody  who  will  treat  them  to  a  pretty 
dress.” 

Although  the  vigilance  of  the  police  and 
the  passport  authorities  have  closed  the 
British  ports  against  the  international 
traffickers  in  women  and  girls,  risks  are  still 
run  by  girls  abroad. 

The  theatrical  organizations  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
when  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  character 
of  the  employment  offered  to  girls  abroad 
visas  are  refused. 

Mr.  Monte  Bayly,  national  organizer  of 
the  Variety  Artists  Federation,  said  to  a 
Daily  Mail  reporter: 

“These  girls  are  engaged,  perhaps  in 
Paris,  on  a  genuine  contract  at  good  salaries, 
and  an  agent  of  the  traffickers  offers  them 
much  higher  terms  to  go  to  Malta  or  Por¬ 
tugal.  Malta  is  one  of  the  blackest  spots  in 
the  world,  and  has  been  responsible  for  many 
girls  being  caught  in  the  net  of  the  white 
slave  organization. 

“When  they  arrive  they  find  that  they 
have  to  go  to  Buenos  Aires  or  Rio  de  Jan¬ 
eiro.  There  they  are  among  wealthy  people 
with  money  to  spend.  They  want  clothes, 
which  are  bought  by  the  management,  and 
then  a  week  or  two  later,  having  put  them¬ 
selves  in  pawn,  they  are  thrown  out  of  a  job 
and  handed  over  to  the  traffickers. 

“Only  this  week  a  troup  of  fifteen  girls 
had  been  lured  from  Paris  to  a  South  Ameri¬ 
can  city  on  the  promise  of  payment  of  £13 
a  week.  As  soon  as  we  heard  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  we  tried  to  stop  them,  but  it  was  too 


late.  The  cabaret  to  which  they  have  gone 
is  the  worst  in  that  city  and  the  consequen¬ 
ces  are  inevitable. 

“The  greatest  safeguard  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  women  and  girls  of  this  country 
is  the  passport  system,  and  if  a  similar  safe¬ 
guard  were  in  force  in  other  countries  the 
traffic  would  be  wiped  out.” 

This  view  is  indorsed  by  the  National 
Vigilance  Association,  an  organization  for 
the  protection  of  women  and  girls.  The 
secretary,  F.  Sempkins,  said: 

“This  traffic  could  be  stopped  if  consuls  of 
other  countries  refused  to  give  visas  except 
after  reference  to  the  consul  of  the  country 
of  origin  and  the  registration  of  theatrical 
agencies  and  managements  were  made  com¬ 
pulsory  in  all  countries.” 

Oxford  Honors  Whom  She  Once  Expelled 

An  Associated  Press  correspondent  sends 
this  to  American  newspapers: 

“Almost  as  many  famous  men  have  been 
expelled  or  quit  Oxford  University  premat¬ 
urely  as  have  been  graduated  in  the  regular 
manner. 

“One  who  was  expelled  outright,  a  fellow 
called  William  Penn,  later  went  to  America 
and  founded  one  of  its  most  Important  States 
— Pennsylvania.  Another,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  left  prematurely  at  his  parents’ 
request,  probably  will  be  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

“Among  those  whom  the  university  first 
disowned,  and  later  claimed  with  pride,  are 
Shelley,  John  Locke,  Edward  Gibbon  and 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  Among  the  crimes 
for  which  they  were  exiled  were  sedition, 
atheism,  duel  fighting  and  attempted  man¬ 
slaughter. 

“The  undergraduate  career  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  is  perhaps  the  best  known. 
He  entered  Oxford  in  1810  and  lived  for 
eleven  months  in  rooms  at  University  Col¬ 
lege.  It  was  here  that  Shelley  conceived 
and  wrote  his  pamphlet  on  ‘The  Necessity 
of  Atheism,’  which,  on  its  publication,  re¬ 
sulted  in  both  Shelley  and  his  friend,  James 
Hogg,  being  instantly  expelled  in  disgrace. 
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A  Shelley  memorial  now  occupies  a  large 
corner  of  the  main  quadrangle  of  University 
College.  A  copy  of  the  very  pamphlet  on 
‘The  Necessity  of  Atheism,’  for  which  he 
had  originally  been  expelled,  is  on  view  at 
the  Bodleian  Library. 

“William  Penn  entered  Christ  Church  in 
1661,  and  was  promptly  expelled  for  non¬ 
conformity.  But  now  in  the  great  dining 
hall  of  Christ  Church  hangs  his  portrait. 

“Close  by  Penn’s  portrait  hangs  the  por¬ 
trait  of  John  Locke,  the  famous  philosopher, 
who  was  expelled  soon  after,  in  1784,  on 
charges  of  sedition  against  the  government 
of  Charles  II. 

“Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  author,  was 
a  student  at  Trinity  College  in  the  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  American  Revolution.  And  he 
was  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  revolutionary 
forces,  to  the  disgust  of  Tory  aristocrats  in 
the  college.  He  was  an  admirer  of  George 
Washington,  and  his  earliest  writings  in¬ 
clude  an  ode  written  to  him. 

“The  climax  of  the  young  democrat’s 
feud  with  his  aristocrat  neighbors  came  in 


1793,  when,  as  he  said,  an  ‘obnoxious  Tory* 
was  giving  a  dinner  to  a  group  of  ‘servitors 
and  other  raff.’  In  the  midst  of  the  dinner, 
Landor  was  overtaken  with  a  burst  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  ardor,  and  he  attempted  to  con¬ 
duct  a  little  revolution  of  his  own.  Burn¬ 
ishing  up  an  old  pistol,  he  fired  a  series  of 
shots  across  the  hall  at  the  door  of  the  ob¬ 
noxious  Tory.  Luckily  the  door  was  a  stout 
one,  and  of  English  oak,  so  no  fatalities  re¬ 
sulted.  Nevertheless,  the  college  authorities 
expelled  Landor  from  their  midst  immedia¬ 
tely. 

“Sir  Richard  Burton,  later  famous  in 
English  political  life,  was  promptly  dis¬ 
missed  in  1840  after  attempting  to  fight  a 
duel  with  one  of  his  classmates. 

“The  Prince  of  Wales  left  Magdalen  Col¬ 
lege  prematurely  rather  at  the  instance  of 
his  royal  parents  than  of  the  college  authori¬ 
ties.  But  Edward  Gibbon,  author  of  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  who 
entered  Magdalen  in  1752  at  the  age  of  15, 
was  expelled  fourteen  months  later  for  join¬ 
ing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.” 


A  REVIEW  OF  WINSOME  BOOKS 

Hoi  Bibliologoi 

fTwenty  good  friends  who  covenanted  to  read  all  the  professional  books  and  talk  about  the  good 
ones,  find  Fred  Whitney’s  manual  for  bucking  up  the  service  a  surprising  work.  The  preachments 
against  war  grow  better  and  more  numerous.  Wood  and  Carpenter  touch  on  everything  and  do  it 
very  well.  Religion  is  going  to  college.  Good  management  is  put  into  the  form  of  a  story.] 


William  Stevenson’s  brother  left  teaching 
early  and  went  into  the  manufacture  of  fur¬ 
niture.  Stevie  holds  the  chair  of  manual 
training  in  a  city  high  school.  Brother 
has  thousands  of  chairs  made  in  his  own  fac¬ 
tory.  Therefore  he  owns  a  country  seat  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  north  of  town.  He 
gave  it  to  the  Bibliologoi  for  their  closing 
get-to-gether  for  the  season.  Stevie  and 
Martin  went  up  in  the  morning  after  gather¬ 
ing  from  the  homes  of  each  member  hampers 
of  good  things.  They  brought  a  basket  of 
books  for  the  monthly  raffle  so  that  the  Fall 


program  might  be  ready  when  we  return  to 
the  Rose  garden  on  the  Boulevard. 

In  little  clusters  the  Bibliologoi  came  up 
by  the  North-Shore  trains.  By  four  o’clock 
we  were  disposed  under  the  trees  on  various 
perfections  of  the  chairmaker’s  art,  each 
guest  according  to  the  contours  of  his  figure. 
The  host  and  hostess  announced  themselves 
as  hungry  for  book  talk.  So  beneath  an  elm 
so  lovely  that  the  hardest-hearted  woodman 
would  spare  it.  Papa  Rose  stood  up  and 
said: 

“To  the  gentlewoman  and  her  handsome 
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spouse  who  have  bidden  us  hither,  our  thanks. 
This  is  a  superb  grove! 

In  such  green  palaces  the  first  kings  reigned, 
Slept  in  their  shades,  and  angels  entertained. 

With  such  old  counsellors  they  did  advise 

And  by  frequenting  groves  grew  wise. 

“It  was  the  wisest  of  men  who  held  that 
wisdom  cometh  only  to  the  wise.  Then  this 
grove  will  bring  to  you,  O  Bibliologoi,  more 
wisdom,  for  I  have  high  opinion  from  various 
sources  that  you  are  sage.  For  a  score  of 
months  you  have  been  giving  to  all  of  us 
your  sampling  of  the  best  books  in  your 
line.  Each  month  the  publishers  of  the 
magazine  that  chronicles  your  comments 
sends  compliments  from  readers.  Here  are 
some:  ‘A  friendly  review  is  a  lure  to  more 
reading,  yours  have  hospitality  and  charm,* 
Charles  Drummond,  Detroit.  T  am  enter¬ 
tained  and  benefited  by  your  engaging  talk. 
As  I  took  a  college  course  in  English  I  find 
book  review^s  dull,  but  not  yours.  They’re 
fine.’  Wilson  Stonehill,  Wheeling.  ‘The 
difference  between  your  and  other  reviews 
is  what  distinguishes  intelligent  and  pic¬ 
turesque  description  from  a  list  of  places. 
The  majority  of  reviews  of  educational  books 
are  notoriously  dull.  Not  yours.  You  have 
human  qualities!’  Anna  Wilkinson,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  There  are  others  here.  If  anyone 
feels  like  shirking  his  September  quota  read 
some  of  these  letters  from  a  grateful  public. 
The  travelers  through  the  new  realms  will 
now  tell  us  what  they  found  of  value.” 

A  Big  Push  Ahead.  “You  say  we  are 
wise,  dear  father,”  began  Philip  Manzer, 
the  principal  of  the  bulging  school.  “I 
admit  it  for  I  have  just  finished  reading  the 
most  amazing  compendium^  of  painstaking 
observation,  sound  judgment,  and  common 
sense  that  you  could  imagine. 

“A  lot  has  been  said  in  the  club  about  the 
astonishing  number  of  educational  books  by 
men  of  the  West.  Here’s  another  chance  to 
crow.  Frederick  Whitney,  the  author,  is 
director  of  educational  research  in  the  State 
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Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado.  That’s 
the  place  where  they  follow  up  their  work. 
Their  placement  bureau  checks  up  in  detail 
on  how  the  superintendents  find  the  teach¬ 
ers  sent  out  by  the  college.  What  a  waste 
of  my  pupils’  time  had  been  saved,  if  my 
college  had  done  that  on  me  when  I  began 
spoiling  the  Philistines.  Whitney  tackles 
the  training  of  teachers  while  teaching.  If 
he  could  have  written  it  twenty  years  ago 
he  would  have  lost  the  cost  of  typesetting, 
paper,  and  press  work.  Now,  I  can’t  imag¬ 
ine  any  one  responsible  for  a  class,  or  schools, 
or  system,  hesitating  to  push  across  the  two 
dollars  it  costs.  For  he  has  collated  the 
best  and  the  latest  upon  the  vital  demand  of 
the  times:  better  teaching.  He  and  his 
president,  George  Frazier,  who  writes  the 
introduction,  believe  that  every  teacher  is 
anxious  to  succeed  in  her  chosen  profession. 
These  two  men  ought  to  know.  They  are 
surrounded  by  teachers  all  the  time.  I  don’t 
know  a  teacher  in  this  town  who  will  deny 
their  claim.  The  attention  teachers  are  giv¬ 
ing  to  mastery  is  marvelous.  It  seems  to 
me  ‘should’  has  given  way  to  ‘must.’  The 
apparent  rising  cost  of  schooling,  the  in¬ 
creasing  multitudes  of  all  sorts  who  seek 
instruction,  the  waste  of  repeaters,  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  living  for  which  we  must  prepare, 
enforces  upon  us  the  obligation  to  show  that 
we  are  giving  to  the  payers  the  best  value 
that  can  be  had.  Whitney  opens  with  one 
of  the  cleverest  tables  of  contents  I  ever  saw. 
It  is  a  narrative  thesis  with  the  appropriate 
page  numbers  set  in  the  margin.  It’s  like 
the  statement  of  the  case  in  a  legal  docu¬ 
ment.  From  it  you  get  a  logical  continu¬ 
ous  story.  An  alphabetical  index  enables 
you  to  go  back  and  pick  up  any  point  you 
want.  Why  am  I  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
book.?  Because  I  find  the  conclusions  I 
have  reached  put  into  succinct  form  and 
backed  by  the  experience  of  Oak  Park,  De¬ 
troit,  Grand  Island,  New  York,  Dayton, 
Cleveland,  and  other  towns  that  every  reader 
knows  have  been  experimenting  construc¬ 
tively.  For  instance,  we  have  had  here,  at 
home,  a  lot  of  varied  talks  about  the  value 
and  uselessness  of  teachers’  councils.  Whit- 
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ney  goes  over  Coffman’s  and  Wilson’s, 
and  Sears’  and  Lang’s,  and  Hamilton’s 
studies  of  such  activities  and,  while  recog¬ 
nizing  the  need  of  cooperation  of  teachers 
with  principals,  and  of  all  members  of  the 
corps  with  the  board  of  education,  and  of  it 
with  them,  shows  you  why  teachers  cannot 
take  the  functions  of  the  board;  nor  the 
board,  the  functions  of  the  principals. 
Otherwise,  teaching,  he  says,  the  basic 
business  of  the  school,  fails  to  reach  its  ends. 
Productive  organizations  have  to  put  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  corresponding  powers  on 
administrative  and  executive  officials.  A 
principal  can’t  excuse  himself  by  turning 
over  his  responsibility  to  a  teachers’  council 
and  still  draw  his  pay.  A  principal  can’t 
satisfy  the  times  by  ‘inspirational’  ad¬ 
dresses  to  his  teachers.  Anybody  put  in 
charge  of  educational  workers  is  responsible 
for  the  results  obtained.  He  has  to  know 
what  the  results  are.  This  isn’t  a  case  of 
exhorting  volunteers.  The  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  game  of  jollying  everybody  and  telling 
them  they  are  the  finest  teachers  in  the  world 
won’t  do  in  a  system  costing  millions  of 
good  money,  the  contribution  of  the  work¬ 
ingman’s  sweat.  Hear  what  the  head  of  a 
school  or  a  district  has  to  be:  clean  in  mind 
and  person,  temperate  in  speech  and  act, 
honest  and  square,  able  to  look  you  in  the 
eye,  able  to  work  with  despatch  and  without 
waste,  to  plan  and  accomplish,  to  avoid 
doing  the  work  that  he  should  delegate,  to 
see  things  in  their  proper  importance  or 
insignificance.  He  must  have  the  manners 
and  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  without  weak¬ 
ness.  He  must  kill  his  love  for  the  lime¬ 
light  and  all  habits  of  oracularity.  A  good 
sense  of  humor  will  help  him  prodigiously. 
But  his  main  business  is  such  organization, 
management,  and  investigation  as  will  se¬ 
cure  to  the  community  every  child  well 
taught. 

“How  this  is  done  in  the  places  that  do  it 
best  is  the  substance  of  this  enlightening 
work.  How  school  boards  help  and  hinder; 
how  good  old  practices  produce  nothing; 
how  the  magic  that  many  school  managers 
believe  is  connected  with  their  class  visita- 
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tions,  personal  conferences,  and  teachers’ 
meetings  is  a  sweet  and  stupid  fancy;  what 
acts  of  school  heads  do  produce  better- 
taught  children  are  here  set  forth  with  a 
modernity  and  frankness  that  is  refreshing. 
He’s  of  the  cautious  school,  this  Whitney 
man.  He  is  no  old-style  inspirational  ex- 
horter.  What,  when,  how  much,  is  what 
he  has  asked  of  the  methods  he  has  studied. 
He  tells  you  as  the  good  business  surveyor 
would  report  on  possible  investments.  The 
inspiration  that  comes  from  the  logical 
array  of  his  examples  is  worth  more  than  the 
gush  of  a  thousand  convention  spellbinders. 
We’re  in  a  business;  we’re  attempting  a 
science.  A  large  number  of  us  have  adopted 
the  check-sheets,  the  graphs,  the  rating 
records,  of  those  more  exact  fields.  Those 
who  have  are  supplanting  guesses  by  in¬ 
disputable  proofs  of  success.  They  are  not 
doing  it  in  an  office.  They  are  building  up 
a  productive  service  by  utilizing  the  best 
processes  they  find  in  the  class  rooms. 
Whitney  banks  on  the  proposition  that  a 
successful  supervisor  learns  more  from  the 
combined  contributions  of  teachers  than  he 
can  furnish  to  any.  That’s  true.  So’s  the 
whole  hook,  a  treasure  chest  of  entirely 
interesting,  lively,  practical  experiences,  for 
everyone  in  education  who  is  responsible 
for  the  success  of  any  one  else.  That 
means  all  of  us.  Whitney  has  capitalized 
his  own  experience  as  principal  and  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  has  pooled  it  with  the  ex¬ 
perimental  knowledge  of  hundreds  of  others. 
He  has  written  so  that  the  small-town 
superintendent,  the  principal  anywhere,  the 
teacher  of  any  sort,  and  the  superintendent 
of  a  metropolitan  school  system,  will  think 
the  book  intended  for  his  peculiar  self.” 

A  Shocking  Book. — The  General  began  his 
review  with  reference  to  current  fever  over 
the  change  of  the  flavor  of  school  histories. 
“We  used  to  have  here,”  he  said,  “a  fine 
gentleman  and  scholar,  Henry  Belfield,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School, 
who  surprised  us  all  in  his  speeches  by  doubt¬ 
ing  whether  our  wars  redounded  as  much  to 
our  glory  as  to  our  stupidity.  That  glory 
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which  comes  by  building  great  things  he 
could  understand,  but  to  link  glory  with 
death  and  destruction  was  to  him  an  ab¬ 
surdity.  I  see  that  a  new  group  calling  it¬ 
self  an  American  Historical  Association  is 
still  hammering  Barnes,  Van  Tyne,  Muzzey, 
and  Gordy  for  letting  up  on  the  war  spirit 
and  for  intimating  that  the  men  who  led  us 
into  our  wars  had  some  serious  imperfections 
in  their  reasoning  and  statesmanship.  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  H.  Hamlin  of  Atlantic  Christian 
College  has  written  a  little  volume^  which 
would  make  some  of  our  societies  and  jingo 
editors  sputter.  Our  six  major  wars  each 
has  a  chapter  of  the  sort  of  comment  that 
makes  our  school  histories  seem  out  of  tune 
with  the  commonly  preached  function  of 
the  school  to  promote  truth,  life,  liberty, 
tranquility,  justice,  happiness,  and  general 
welfare.  The  American  schools  teach  that 
democracy  must  be  the  intelligent  control 
of  the  people’s  welfare  by  the  people.  Ham¬ 
lin’s  book  sets  out  to  show  that  none  of  our 
wars  has  been  intelligent;  none  has  been 
waged,  in  truth,  for  life,  liberty,  happiness, 
justice,  or  welfare.  Each  could  have  been 
avoided  and  its  advertised  ends  secured 
more  intelligently,  effectively,  and  economi¬ 
cally.  I  confess  the  book  shocks  me.  The 
author  is  fortified  by  quotations  from  ju¬ 
dicial  wTiters  like  Rhodes,  Lecky,  Henry 
Adams,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Latane,  Beard, 
Chadwick,  Nock,  and  Chafee.  His  intro¬ 
duction  is  by  Charles  Dole,  author  of  well- 
known  texts  on  patriotism  and  citizenship. 
War  is  mania.  Tainted  minds  conceive  it. 
Mob  psychology  is  employed  to  foster  it. 
Propagandists  lie  in  picturesque  fashion  to 
arouse  us  to  it.  Newspapers  fatten  on  it. 
Commercial  bandits  grow  rich  on  it.  The 
war  party  suppresses  justice  and  liberty 
and  compels  silence  and  acquiescence. 
Everybody  knows  this.  But  such  is  the  fear 
complex,  the  dread  of  being  different,  that, 
with  a  few  disgraced  exceptions,  everybody 
during  this  manufactured  war  fury  goes 
along  and  when  it’s  over  we  put  it  into  the 
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school  histories  as  something  to  be  proud  of. 
There  is  not  one  of  our  wars,  says  the  au¬ 
thor,  for  which  the  body  of  the  people  or  an 
intelligent  minority  or  even  our  govern¬ 
ment  took  pains  to  assure  themselves  as  to 
its  justice  or  necessity.  We’ve  had  no  war 
for  which  a  just  or  sufficient  reason  for  en¬ 
tering  it  exists.  The  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  composed  after  war  was  de¬ 
clared.  It  does  not  give  the  real  reasons 
for  the  Revolution.  If  framed  before  the 
war  it  would  not  have  proved  to  enough 
people  a  reason  for  enlisting.  It  would  not 
have  raised  an  army.  You  know  state¬ 
ments  like  that  even  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  afterward  shock  me  decidedl3^  It 
seems  like  treason.  But  Professor  Hamlin 
calmh’^  quotes  the  records  of  the  times 
to  show  how  impossible  it  was  to  arouse  the 
people  or  to  keep  the  enlisted  men  from  de¬ 
serting.  ‘Taxation  without  representation’ 
which  we  now  teach  as  the  reason  for  the 
war  was  an  absurd  contention  by  colonies 
with  so  amazing  a  number  of  people  who 
were  denied  votes  by  the  local  authorities. 
It  is  absurd  for  the  schools  of  the  southern 
states  to  make  this  a  glorious  reason  while 
the\'^  now  tax  negroes  and  deny  them  the 
vote.  The  reasons  for  the  war  of  1812 
were  known  at  the  time  to  be  the  blunder 
of  a  faction  in  American  politics;  greed  to 
annex  Canada  and  Florida,  and  a  hope  of 
gain  b\'  a  corrupt  ring.  Madison  had  to 
trump  up  reasons  after  the  war  had  been 
begun  by  the  faction. 

“Britain’s  orders  in  council,  one  of  the 
reasons,  had  been  repealed  before  the  fight¬ 
ing  started.  The  peace  was  signed  before 
the  most  famous  battle  was  fought.  New 
Orleans  was  a  glorious  victory;  men  being 
killed  for  no  existing  reason.  It  was  not 
our  fault;  but  the  battle  had  been  out¬ 
lawed.  None  of  the  things  avowedly  fought 
for  was  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  peace. 
The  war  was  a  stupid  blunder  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  So  says  our  author.  It  makes 
me  shiver  to  read  him.  I  was  fed  up  on  the 
glories  of  all  our  wars,  all  my  school  days. 
But  here  I  am  told  war  with  Mexico  was  a 
trick,  a  steal,  a  meanness,  a  national  crime. 
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Our  Civil  War  could  have  been  avoided  by 
the  exercise  of  common  sense  and  brother- 
Hness  on  both  sides.  A  savage  war  spirit 
north  and  south  prevented  it.  Many  a 
school  teaches  that  the  war  abolished  slav¬ 
ery.  Good !  Professor  Hamlin  reminds  us  that 
every  other  nation  was  able  to  abolish  it  with¬ 
out  war  and  that  it  was  dying  out  here.  All  the 
North  had  killed  it.  The  western  states  and 
territories  were  repudiating  it.  Mexico  began 
gradual  emancipation  in  1827.  But  even  the 
churches  had  become  infected  with  the  war 
spirit.  Southern  ministers  invoked  divine 
blessing  on  the  troops;  northern  preachers 
did  the  same  for  northern  soldiers. 

“Our  war  with  Spain  was  for  objects  won 
before  a  shot  was  fired.  Our  minister  at 
the  Cortes  cabled  President  McKinley  that 
the  Spanish  government  would  yield.  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Italy  appealed  to  us  to  continue  peace¬ 
ful  negotiations.  The  American  newspapers 
lashed  the  war  spirit  to  a  fury.  A  war  party 
forced  the  President  into  the  expensive  and 
wasteful  conflict.  The  lies,  secrecy,  of¬ 
ficial  propaganda,  and  astounding  waste  of 
the  world  war  are  given  a  chapter  of  details. 
The  fraud,  graft,  theft,  and  waste  of  the 
various  wars  are  set  forth  explicitly.  The 
book  would  be  put  on  an  index  librorum 
prohibitorum  by  many  school  boards  to-day 
and  would  be  put  into  school  libraries  and 
lists  for  classroom  use  by  thousands  of  su¬ 
perintendents  and  teachers.” 

“What  makes  you  say  that?”  demanded 
Doctor  Batwell. 

“  Because  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  representing  the  teachers  of  America, 
has  established  by  its  resolutions  that  inter¬ 
national  understanding  is  the  aim  of  educa¬ 
tion,  that  schools  are  to  bring  life,  not  death, 
and  that  the  teachers  are  pledged  to  outlaw 
war.” 

“As  I  recall  it,”  argued  Doctor  Batwell, 
“it  was  oflFensive  war  we  resolved  to  dis¬ 
courage,  not  defensive.” 

“Well,”  put  in  Anna  the  Argumentative, 
“who  attacked  us  in  1812?  Who  attacked 
us  in  the  Mexican  war?  Who  attacked  us 
in  the  war  with  Spain?” 


A  dozen  Bibliologoi  began  speaking  at 
once  whereupon  the  Factotum  announced 
that  Henry  the  Humanist  had  a  book  to 
review. 

More  Anti-War  Literature. — “I  have  no 
water  to  throw  on  the  fire,”  said  Henry, 
“only  oil.  My  book^  is  written  to  kill  war 
and  to  prevent  its  resurrection.  It  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  so-called  common  people  and 
their  children  whose  will  is  the  final  law, 
who  get  the  worst  of  it  in  every  war  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time.  The  au¬ 
thor  appeals  to  us  leaders  and  saviours  of 
youth,  who  toil  and  sacrifice  to  train  men 
only  to  see  them  shot  to  pieces  in  barbarous 
adventures  which  originate  in  greed,  are 
perpetuated  in  ignorance,  and  could  be 
avoided  by  the  exercise  of  common  intelli¬ 
gence.  Education,  says  the  author,  can 
give  a  national  self  respect  that  will  put  war 
between  nations  where  duelling,  brawling 
and  fighting  have  been  put  by  gentlemen 
who  disagree  with  one  another.  Turner  is 
a  lively  writer.  The  book  reads  rapidly. 
He  starts  with  the  rollicking  war  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  against  Spain  and  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  to  generate  the  fighting  frenzy.  He 
covers  the  Thirty  Years  War,  the  English 
Revolution,  the  fights  of  Louis  XIV,  and  of 
Peter  the  Great,  Napoleon’s  nine  major 
wars,  our  own  struggles,  wars  of  Greece 
against  Turkey,  the  Crimean  War,  the 
Italian  War,  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  conflicts,  the  Boer 
suppression,  the  Balkan  disturbances,  three 
German  wars  and  the  World  catastrophe. 
He  ridicules  the  official  reasons.  The  Civil 
War  wasn’t  caused  by  the  bombardment  of 
Sumter;  the  Spanish  War  wasn’t  justified 
by  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine.  The  as¬ 
sassination  of  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince 
was  not  the  reason  for  the  World  War. 
War  is  the  game  of  kings.  Kingly  power 
has  been  assumed  by  big  men  in  the  nations’ 
saddles.  Two  impulses  struggle  for  the  dom¬ 
ination  of  mankind.  There  is  the  savage, 
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the  barbarous,  the  murderous,  the  destruc¬ 
tive,  the  greedy,  the  selfish,  the  ruthless — 
call  it  militarism.  Its  high  priests  are 
Alexanders,  Caesars,  Napoleons,  Bismarcks 
and  lesser  lights  in  our  own  society.  The 
other  instinctive  force  is  constructive,  pro¬ 
gressive,  civilizing,  generous,  preservative. 
Its  prophets  are  the  Christ,  the  Howards, 
the  Nightingales,  the  Pasteurs,  the  Carneg- 
ies,  the  Fords,  and  all  the  big-hearted  for¬ 
ward  looking  school  teachers,  professors, 
and  every-day  citizens.  The  tradition  of 
centuries  impels  us  to  excitement  in  the 
likelihood  of  conflict  and  to  glorify  the  man 
who  excels  in  the  shedding  of  blood.  Most 
of  us  have  outgrown  the  desire  to  carry 
flowers  to  the  lone  murderer  in  his  cell. 
But  the  number  who  can  be  crazed  to  lynch 
a  suspected  criminal  whether  we  know  him 
as  guilty  or  innocent  is  still  large  enough  to 
explain  what  insanity  can  be  aroused  by 
expert  propagandists.  War  never  has  ended 
war,  says  our  author.  The  love  of  military 
force  persists.  There  are  nine  important 
wars  planned  for  by  the  war  lords  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment.  This  much  of  the  book  has 
not  differed  to  any  superlative  degree  from 
ordinary  histories  of  these  important  con¬ 
flicts.  But  the  author  puts  on  a  page  all  by 
itself  old  Caspar’s  simple  words:  ‘But  what 
they  killed  each  other  for  I  could  not  well 
make  out.’  Then  Mr.  Turner  begins  his 
analysis.  The  religious  and  dynastic  dis¬ 
putes  won’t  make  battles  any  more.  It  is 
fair  to  expect  that  other  causes  will  lose 
their  potency  to  drive  men  to  killing  by 
wholesale.  Turner  is  unwilling  to  forego 
self-defense,  policing,  and  intervention  in 
behalf  of  an  abused  people,  as  causes  for 
fighting.  It  is  folly  to  ask  sober  America 
to  throw  aside  means  of  defense  and  of  pub¬ 
lic  order.  It  is  equally  foolish  to  ask  us  to 
prepare  for  war.  We’ve  got  to  have  troops. 
But  w^e  have  had  quite  enough  of  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war.” 

“You’ll  never  get  out  of  it  in  my  day,” 
said  Doctor  Batwell.  “You  can’t  main¬ 
tain  a  militia  without  music,  flags,  epau¬ 
lettes,  parades,  and  pomp.” 

“Oh!  come  now,”  objected  Anna,  “look 


at  the  uniforms  now  and  compare  them 
with  the  dolling  up  in  the  pictures  of  the 
Battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma!” 

“You  people,”  protested  Henry,  “mustn’t 
let  trivialities  throw  your  minds  de  luxe 
upon  side  switches.  Come  back  to  the 
tw'entieth  century  track.  Mr.  Turner  re¬ 
vives  the  proposition  of  Grotius  and  of  the 
respectable  writings  establishing  that  war  is 
unnecessary,  unjust,  uncertain,  absurd,  in¬ 
decisive,  destructive,  inhuman,  and  subject 
to  abolition  by  the  same  line  of  reasoning 
that  has  pressed  so  hard  the  evils  of  gladia¬ 
torial  fights,  lotteries,  piracy,  banditry, 
duelling,  slavery,  and  the  burning  of  witches. 

The  schools,  the  church,  the  press  can  abol-  1 
ish  war.  They  will  do  so.  The  time  to  do  1 
it  is  now,  while  a  generation  is  alive  which  9 
remembers  the  Great  Delusion.”  9 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  most  decided  1 
objection  to  being  taken  too  seriously  comes  | 
from  the  gentlewoman  who  of  our  company 
is  at  times  the  most  sober,  grave,  earnest,  ^ 
and  solemn,  even  Our  Lady  Disdain,  Helen, 
the  dean  of  girls.  “You  can’t  get  schools 
to  stop  w^ar  until  you  get  more  courageous 
school  boards,”  she  said.  “Every  time  a 
newspaper  editorial  waves  the  flag  and  beats 
the  drum,  school  committees  resolve  that 
peace  propaganda  be  forbidden  in  the  class¬ 
rooms.  Teachers  are  human  beings.  The 
commonest  human  trait  is  imitation.  The 
commonest  weakness  is  dread  of  being  alone,  a 
unpopular.  It  is  moral  cowardice  and  as  | 
lamentably  prevalent  in  teachers,  superin-  I 
tendents,  and  school  boards  as  in  politi-  J 
cians,  church  members,  and  the  rest  of  man-  Jj 
kind.  What  I’m  saying  is  what  every  one  ^ 
of  you  knows,  denies,  and  secretly  regrets,  a 
Mark  Twain  has  rubbed  it  into  America  over  a 
and  over  saying  that  9,999  men  in  10,000  g 
are  cowards.  The  brave  men  who  shout  for  a 
the  war  and  enlist  and  are  praised  by  us  all  || 
for  their  courage  are  afraid  to  do  anything  I 
else.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  no  B 
revolt  from  absurdity,  like  this  of  war,  or  ■ 
of  tyranny  or  infamy  has  ever  been  begun  I 
but  by  the  one  daring  man  of  the  ten  thous-  I 
and.  But  under  his  influence  and  that  of  I 
the  other  single  men  from  the  other  tens  of  I 
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thousands,  the  multitudes,  long  having  se¬ 
cretly  thought  as  these  leaders  speak,  come 
around  and  the  boom  is  on.  It  was  so  with 
duelling;  it  was  so  with  slavery;  it  could  be 
so  with  civil  service,  municipal  government, 
and  war.  But  everybody  is  afraid  of  being 
too  good;  his  neighbors  will  disapprove  him. 
But  In  the  long  run  the  disagreeable  Lincoln, 
the  obstreperous  Roosevelt,  the  irritatingly 
idealistic  Wilson  comes  into  his  own.  Amer¬ 
icans  really  love  a  man  who  can  disagree  with 
public  opinion,  a  man  of  courage,  who  can 
resist  pressure,  ridicule  and  sneers.  They 
will,  at  length,  follow  one  who  speaks  true, 
honestly,  nobly  without  slopping  over. 
They  love  even  a  belligerent  leader  who  is 
straight  and  unselfish.  Washington  and 
Lincoln  are  not  our  national  heroes  by  acci¬ 
dent.  Emerson  is  not  our  American  apostle 
by  chance.  I  don’t  know  a  teacher  who  at 
heart  has  any  faith  in  the  old  textbook, 
political-oration  type  of  patriotism.  It  is 
cut  and  dried,  furnished  from  campaign 
headquarters,  distributed  by  newspapers 
and  parrotted  without  any  result.  We  ap¬ 
plaud  when  the  spellbinder  shouts  it.  But 
we  and  he  know  it  is  noise.  For  years  the 
training  of  the  schools  was  against  thinking. 
‘Say  that  our  history  is  all  glorious.  Hur¬ 
rah  for  our  country  right  or  wrong.  Be 
ready  to  fight  for  it.’  That’s  patriotism. 
But  the  present  generation  of  teachers 
have  thousands  who  know  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people  is  sick;  our  leadership 
is  by  self-seekers;  and  our  patriotism  is  an 
unintelligent  singing  of  war  songs.  Our 
opportunity  is  very  considerable.  Teaching 
can  end  war.” 

“I  should  say,”  remarked  the  Signpost, 
“that  Our  Lady  Disdain  could  lead  her  9,999 
to  think  straight.” 

“I  know  she  does,”  testified  the  Viking 
Maid.  “At  least  so  many  of  them  as  gather 
in  a  school  assembly  or  attend  a  parent 
teachers’  get-to-gether.  At  a  thousand  per¬ 
sons  a  year,  it  doesn’t  take  forever  to  reach 
a  multitude.” 

“What  effect,”  asked  the  Signpost,  “do 
board-of-education  resolutions  have  on  pre¬ 
venting  the  teaching  of  anti-war  ideas?” 


“According  to  what  I  have  read  in  the 
National  Journals,”  said  John  the  Mathe¬ 
matician,  “the  resolutions  are  considered 
as  suitable  gestures  at  times  when  gestures 
are  thought  desirable.” 

Wonders  Everywhere. — “After  so  much  on 
the  destructiveness  of  war,”  said  Peter  the 
Reader,  whose  turn  it  now  was,  “you  will 
like  this  remarkably  beautiful  book^  on 
peace.  It’s  a  junior  high-school  text  in 
general  science.  Look  at  the  jolly  picture 
stamped  on  the  outside  cover.  Look  at  this 
colored  print  as  frontispiece.  Isn’t  it  a 
thing  to  delight  a  youngster’s  eye?  I 
don’t  see  how  a  firm  can  produce  a  book 
like  this  for  the  price.  It  has  about  five 
hundred  snappy  pictures.  The  diagrams 
will  captivate  every  live  boy  and  girl  who 
gets  a  chance  to  see  them.  A  lot  of  the  il¬ 
lustrations  are  challenges  to  exploration  and 
adventure,  for  they  are  made  into  picture 
puzzles  by  the  directions  printed  with  them, 
telling  you  to  find  out  how  many  of  this 
and  that  useful  objects  you  can  find  and 
describe  their  uses.  Mr.  Wood  is  head  of 
the  general  science  division  of  the  Monroe 
High  School,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  is  the  science  specialist  of  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  in  Rochester.  They 
have  composed  their  book  in  the  conversa¬ 
tional  style  urging  you  to  start  a  science- 
discovery  book  in  which  you  will  note  facts 
and  principles  observed  around  you,  the 
adaptations  of  living  things  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  the  use  of  different  plants,  ani¬ 
mals,  minerals,  and  machines,  inventions 
needed  not  yet  made,  words  to  be  added  to 
your  possessions,  tests  for  your  mind,  books 
you  would  like  to  read — entries  like  that. 
It’s  an  enticement  to  knowledge  and  to 
orderly  thinking.  It  would  be  easier  to 
list  what  is  left  out  than  what  is  included 
here  of  the  wonderful  facts  of  Nature  and  of 
man’s  solutions  of  her  secrets.  To  the  home, 
to  the  community,  to  the  person,  these 
things  are  related  with  a  certain  emphasis 

’Our  Environment.  How  We  Use  and  Con¬ 
trol  It. — George  Wood  and  Harry  Carpenter. 
Allyn  and  Bacon.  Boston,  704  pp.  $1.80. 
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on  our  duty  for  a  full  and  generous  life  of 
service  to  mankind.  From  thermos  bottles 
to  Roosevelt  Dams  you  go  through  this 
fascinating  science  of  life  and  work.  It 
must  have  been  fun  to  write  it;  it’s  fun  to 
read  it.  It  certainly  will  be  fun  to  teach  it. 
You  consort  with  Galileo,  with  Watt,  with 
Stephenson,  with  Edison,  with  Pasteur,  with 
Burbank.  You  go  down  in  submarines  and 
up  in  aeroplanes.  You  get  the  mystery  of 
radio  and  the  wonders  of  the  stars.  You  till 
the  soil,  you  navigate  the  seas,  you  learn  the 
care  of  your  body  and  the  growing  danger  of 
accidental  death.  You  have  sanitation,  re¬ 
production,  eugenics.  It’s  a  delightful  cy¬ 
clopedia  in  a  tidy  volume  beautifully  prin¬ 
ted.  I  pass  it  around.  To  look  is  to 
admire.” 

Young  Men  and  Personal  Religion. — 
“The  founders  of  our  public-school  system 
away  back  in  1787,”  said  Martin,  the 
Draughtsman,  “conceived  a  wider  scope 
for  our  performance  than  is  given  much 
attention  in  our  course  of  study.  They 
said  we  should  teach  religion,  morality, 
and  knowledge  as  necessary,  if  we  are  to 
secure  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  I  see  everywhere  in  current 
literature  outcropping  of  a  wish  and  a  hope 
to  realize  the  original  proposal.  War  means 
armies.  The  tendency  to  break  down  mor¬ 
ality  in  time  of  war  has  been  the  theme  of 
serious  thinkers  since  mankind  took  notice 
of  conduct.  The  welter  of  immortality 
in  which  civilization  has  wallowed  since 
the  war  is  disgusting  everybody.  The  curi¬ 
ous  movement  in  universities  toward  a  clean 
life  is  a  prevailing  theme  in  a  book^  by  Har¬ 
old  Begbie.  He  is  the  man  who  wrote 
Twice  Born  Men,  now  circulating  in  the 
number  of  over  500,000  copies.  This  new 
book  laments  that  many  persons  who  prefer 
religious  belief  and  even  devote  themselves 
to  religious  work  lack  power  to  make  it 
attractive  and  are  without  personal  charm. 
Religion  is  to  cast  out  sin.  Attempts  to 
perform  this  service  on  the  mass,  a  multi- 

’Life  Changers. — Harold  Begbie.  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  New  York,  142  pp.  $1.50. 


tude,  seems  to  Begbie  almost  a  superhuman 
task.  A  momentary  fervor  may  be  aroused 
as  in  revival  meetings  under  a  sensational 
preacher.  But  sin  is  individual.  It  is  a 
human  will  reversing  the  process  of  growth, 
going  backward,  downward;  choosing  the 
bad  and  therefore  going  in  opposition  to  the 
course  of  the  universe.  The  deliberate 
election  of  good  is  what  has  made  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  human  race.  There  is  in  man 
the  urge  toward  righteousness.  It  is  strong 
in  youth.  Preachers  and  teachers  fussing 
with  forms  and  traditional  subtleties  fail 
to  help  youth  toward  its  holy  aspirations. 
The  history  of  mankind  shows  that  ascent  is 
the  consequence  of  desire.  What  a  man 
loves  with  all  his  heart  he  will  achieve. 
The  natural  love  of  young  people  for  good¬ 
ness  is  the  world’s  greatest  asset.  No  hypo¬ 
crite,  no  liar,  no  sensual,  no  profane  person 
can  teach.  He  only  babbles.  To  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  means  to  be 
filled.  Half-heartedly  to  do  so  brings  only 
a  fragment  of  our  birthright.  The  book  is 
a  working  out  of  these  truths  in  the  personal 
experiences  of  young  men  in  the  schools 
and  universities  without  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  or  the  blare  of  publicity;  making 
of  religion  not  a  subject  of  theological  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  not  escaping  opposition  and 
suspicion.” 

Business  Man*s  Book  Good  for  Us. — 
“Once,”  said  Old  Locality,  “I  met  on  a  rail¬ 
way  journey  a  New  York  principal  who  was 
reading  a  periodical.  System^  published  by 
our  own  A.  W.  Shaw  of  Chicago.  That 
schoolmaster  told  me  that  he  subscribed  to 
that  magazine  and  read  it  regularly  every 
month  as  tonic  for  his  own  managerial 
health.  He  said  that  the  articles  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  the  tips  on  productive  direc¬ 
tion  supplied  a  constant  need  in  his  occupa¬ 
tion.  I  myself,  tried  reading  System  every 
month.  The  eminent  success  I  have  at¬ 
tained  in  your  admiring  estimation,  the 
change  of  my  life  from  an  aimless  bit  of 
froth  floating  along  upon  the  stream  of  my 
school,  until  now  I  am  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  directors  of  manifold  activities  and 
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possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  what  my  or¬ 
ganization  is  producing  every  month,  I  owe 
to  frequent  doses  of  up-to-date  ideas  taken 
from  that  magazine.  (Applause)  Natur¬ 
ally,  I  grabbed  this  book^  off  the  pile  when 
the  Factotum  called  us  to  the  drawing. 
Captains  in  Conflict  is  a  chronicle  of  the 
development  of  business  from  guess  work 
to  a  profession.  Business?  What  is  it 
like?  Like  sailing  a  ship — storms  to  be 
faced;  cross  currents  to  be  reckoned  with; 
fogs,  leaks,  and  fires  to  be  dreaded;  bar¬ 
nacles;  sullen  crews.  Isn’t  that  like  running 
a  school?  It  is.  Every  school  executive, 
every  teacher  is  in  business.  This  story  of 
a  business  man’s  struggles  you  will  read  with 
all  the  excitement  of  conflict  and  all  the  joy 
of  victory.  ‘You  must  think  your  way  out’ 
is  the  theme  of  it,  ‘Don’t  let  the  gravity  or 
complexity  of  your  crisis  confuse  your  mind. 
Break  your  problem  up  into  little  pieces; 
study  each  one  carefully.’  The  author, 
Robert  Updegraff,  puts  the  chronicle  of 
the  progress  of  American  business  into  a 
gripping  narrative.  Mr.  Shaw  who  gave  it 
to  me  says  it  covers  nearly  all  the  major 
steps  in  the  development  of  management. 
It  is  full  of  the  soundest  sense.  ‘Efficiency,’ 
it  says,  ‘isn’t  the  red  tape  and  symbols  the 
systematizers  talk  so  much  of;  it’s  the 
value  of  the  minute.  Ford  has  discovered 
it.  It  is  brains  thinking  out  a  scheme,  and 
calculating  observation  following  it  up,  and 
checking;  it  is  invention  perfecting  it.  It 
is  the  method  of  constructive  medicine, 
engineering,  school-teaching,  everything  that 
makes  for  progress.’ 

“Here’s  something  we  need;  ‘a  job  isn’t 
a  position,  or  title,  or  office.  It  is  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  worth-while  things  to  be  done  well. 
It  is  earnestness  putting  things  through.’ 
One  of  the  best  things  in  it  is  Admiral  Nel¬ 
son’s  management  of  men.  His  genius  lay 
in  schooling  his  captains  in  his  principles  of 
strategy  so  that  in  the  hour  of  action  each 
knew  the  mind  of  the  Admiral  without  di¬ 
rect  instruction  from  him.  Trafalgar  was 
fought  almost  without  signals.  Successful 

'Captains  in  Conflict. — Robert  R.  Updegraff, 
Chicago.  A.  \V.  Shaw  Co.  284  pp. 


business  is  a  form  of  teaching.  Teaching 
people  their  need  of  a  product;  that  is  sell¬ 
ing.  Teaching  workmen  how  to  make  a 
product  right;  that’s  manufacturing.  Teach¬ 
ing  workers  how  to  cooperate.  That’s  or¬ 
ganization — teaching,  teaching,  teaching — 
it  is  the  secret  of  successful  systems.  Doesn’t 
that  fit  our  business  ?  It  does.  If  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  our  profession  is  stressing  anything 
it  is  calling  for  effective  supervision.  There 
must  be  foresight  and  planning  by  the  head 
of  a  school.  He  must  have  frequent  con¬ 
fabs  with  his  whole  working  force.  He 
must  be  broad  enough  to  realize  that  his 
plans  need  the  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  his 
co-laborers.  He  must  devote  the  most  of 
his  time  to  seeing  the  work  done,  not  as  a 
fault  finder,  but  as  a  constructive  corrector 
and  maintainer  of  success  and  as  a  preventer 
of  waste  and  failure.  You’ll  read  this  book 
and  be  fascinated  by  it.  You’ll  come 
through  it  with  a  fresh  stock  of  inspiring 
ideas.” 

Our  host,  Wm.  Stevenson’s  brother,  had 
slipped  away  during  this  last  review.  He 
now  returned  with  a  handsome  old  volume. 
“I  intend,”  he  said,  “to  read  Captains  in 
Conflict  and  I  hope  Mr.  Mahon  will  under¬ 
stand  that  I  hurried  into  the  library  to  do 
a  service  to  this  company  before  the  dis¬ 
courses  are  over.  I  had  been  reading  dear 
old  Sidney  Smith  lately.  Your  two  first 
book  reviews  reminded  me  of  him.  Won’t 
you  listen  to  this?  He  read:  ‘If  three  men 
were  to  have  their  legs  and  arms  broken  and 
were  to  remain  all  night  exposed  to  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather,  the  whole  country 
would  be  in  a  state  of  the  most  dreadful 
agitation.  Look  at  the  wholesale  death  of 
a  field  of  battle,  ten  acres  covered  with  dead, 
and  half  dead,  and  dying;  hear  the  shrieks 
and  agonies  of  many  thousand  human 
beings.  There  is  more  of  misery  inflicted 
upon  mankind  by  one  year  of  war,  than  by 
all  the  civil  peculations  and  oppressions  of  a 
century.  Yet  it  is  a  state  into  which  the 
mass  of  mankind  rushes  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  hailing  official  murderers,  in  scar¬ 
let,  in  gold,  and  cocks’  feathers,  as  the 
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greatest  and  most  glorious  of  human  crea¬ 
tures.  It  is  the  business  of  every  wise  and 
good  man  to  set  himself  against  this  passion 
of  military  glory,  which  really  seems  to  be 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  human  misery.’ 

“If  I  were  a  professor  in  a  college  and  had 
at  my  command,”  the  chairmaker  said,  “a 
group  of  students.  I’d  set  them  to  collecting 
ammunition  like  that  for  a  war  against  war. 
I’d  collect  it  in  a  volume  and  use  it  in  a  text¬ 
book  on  ‘Civilization’.” 

“Really,”  said  Doctor  Batwell,  “the  field 
for  the  missionaries  is  not  here,  but  in  the 
Balkans,  in  Poland,  in  other  nations  where 
they  shoot  first  and  find  a  reason  afterward.” 

“For  which  service,”  interpolated  Anna, 


“the  teachers  of  the  world  have  organized 
and  will  meet  in  Toronto  next  month.” 

There  was  much  talk  not  worth  record¬ 
ing.  The  guests  wandered  through  the 
groves  and  dales  eventually  assembling  down 
on  the  beach  which  the  high  bluffs  shaded 
from  the  late  afternoon  sun.  The  Steve¬ 
dore  and  Martin  of  Tours  drove  stakes  in 
the  sand  and  made  temporary  tables.  They 
slung  coffee  and  cocoa  pots  over  fires.  The 
baskets  were  opened.  Good  friends  dined 
merrily  together  on  the  margin  of  the  blue 
water.  Carolina  tuned  the  banjo  and 
sang  rare  old  songs  and  some  for  all  to 
share.  All  too  soon  we  gathered  our  be¬ 
longings  and  adjourned  until  the  Fall. 
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OS  TON  in  ig28. — New  England  will 
be  host  to  the  fifty-eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  After  considering  invitations 
from  a  dozen  or  more  cities,  the  Executive 
Committee  selected  Boston  as  its  next  con¬ 
vention  city.  On  several  occasions  in  recent 
years,  presidents  of  the  Department  have 
cast  longing  eyes  toward  the  New  England 
metropolis,  but  always  were  confronted  with 
the  lack  of  suitable  hotel  accommodations. 
This  drawback  has  been  remedied  in  splendid 
fashion,  and  the  city  now  is  well  prepared  to 
entertain  the  convention.  Within  a  few 
months  about  three  thousand  new  sleeping 
rooms  have  been  added  to  the  hotel  accom¬ 
modations.  The  new  Statler,  opened  in 
March,  has  thirteen  hundred  rooms,  and 
offers  all  the  modern  features  which  charac¬ 
terize  hotels  owned  by  E.  M.  Statler.  The 
old  Parker  House,  famous  as  the  home  of 
Parker  House  rolls,  has  disappeared,  and  in 
its  place  is  a  modern  structure  of  eight 


hundred  rooms.  Altogether,  the  Boston 
hotel  rate  sheet  lists  13,624  rooms. 

General  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Mechanics  Building  on  Hunt¬ 
ington  Avenue.  This  building  is  conveni¬ 
ently  located  in  the  center  of  an  extensive 
hotel  district.  Registration,  convention  ser¬ 
vice,  and  exhibits  will  be  in  the  Mechanics 
Exhibit  Hall  which  is  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Auditorium. 

What  They  Said. — The  invitation  in  be¬ 
half  of  Boston  was  extended  jointly  by 
Governor  Alvin  T.  Fuller  and  Commissioner 
of  Education  Payson  Smith,  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts;  by  Mayor  Malcolm  E. 
Nichols,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Jeremiah 
E.  Burke,  and  Convention  Manager  J.  Paul 
Foster,  for  the  city  of  Boston.  Boston’s  in¬ 
vitation  was  supported  by  all  New  England. 
Here  are  some  of  the  telegrams.  From 
Walter  E.  Ranger,  “Rhode  Island  heartily 
joins  in  invitation  of  Boston  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  to  hold  next  meeting  superin- 
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tendents  department  in  New  England.  We 
will  do  everything  possible  to  support  you 
and  your  plans.”  From  Ernest  W.  But¬ 
terfield,  “The  New  Hampshire  of  Robert 
Frost  and  the  snowy  skyline  joins  in  the 
Boston  invitation.”  From  A.  B.  Meredith, 
“Strongly  urge  Boston  as  next  meeting 
place.  Cordial  welcome  from  Connecticut.” 
From  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  “You  will  have 
the  cooperation  of  all  New  England.  Maine 
urges  the  acceptance  of  Boston’s  invitation.” 
From  Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  “Vermont 
heartily  joins  in  invitation  of  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  to  hold  next  meeting  in  New 
England.”  From  Payson  Smith,  “President 
Gwinn  may  depend  absolutely  on  united 
support  of  everyone  in  Boston  to  make  his 
convention  successful.”  From  Jeremiah  E. 
Burke,  “Permit  me  to  join  with  the  School 
Committee  in  extending  to  you  a  most  hearty 
invitation,  and  assure  you  that  acceptance 
on  your  part  will  be  followed  by  warm  wel¬ 
come  on  ours.”  From  Andrew  J.  Peters, 
president  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  “Come  to  Boston  in  1928.  Your 
delegates  will  appreciate  visiting  the  many 
historic  attractions  which  deal  with  the  very 
beginnings  of  American  history,  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  the  colleges,  universities, 
and  schools  which  are  regarded  as  the  oldest 
and  among  the  most  efficient  in  the  coun¬ 
try.”  And  after  the  announcement  was 
made,  came  this  message  from  A.  E.  Win- 
ship,  Editor,  Journal  of  Education^  “Of 
course  I  am  very  happy  over  the  decision. 
It  will  be  a  wonderful  meeting,  and  will 
break  all  records  in  every  way.” 

Seattle^  July  5 — July  8. — Cordial  welcome 
is  awaiting  the  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  its  sixty-fifth 
annual  meeting  in  Seattle.  Superintendent 
Thomas  R.  Cole  who  is  in  charge  of  local 
arrangements  is  giving  painstaking  attention 
to  every  detail. 

As  one  thinks  of  Independence  Square  as 
typical  of  Philadelphia,  or  of  the  Capital 
Plaza  in  connection  with  Washington,  or  of 
the  Common  as  the  center  of  interest  at 
Boston,  so  Volunteer  Park  is  characteristic 


of  Seattle.  In  the  midst  of  its  formal 
beauty,  the  opening  vesper  service  is  to  be 
held.  Other  general  sessions  will  be  at  the 
Stadium  of  the  University  of  Washington. 
Here,  with  the  aid  of  loud  speaker  equip¬ 
ment,  a  vast  audience  can  listen  to  the  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  if  one’s  mind  wanders  from  the 
speaking,  he  can  enjoy  the  view  of  Lake 
Washington,  a  sheet  of  water  twenty-five 
miles  in  length,  extending  through  the  heart 
of  the  city  and  across  the  University  campus. 
On  this  lake,  championship  crews  of  the 
University  of  Washington  receive  their 
training.  For  Monday  morning,  President 
Francis  G.  Blair  plans  a  patriotic  educa¬ 
tional  meeting  in  the  University  Stadium. 
Extensive  excursions,  trips,  and  entertain¬ 
ments  under  the  auspices  of  local  committees 
will  occupy  the  rest  of  the  national  holiday. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Theater  has  been 
selected  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  Assembly.  It  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  downtown  section  and  has  ample 
space  for  all  delegates;  in  fact,  it  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  theater  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
Representative  Assembly  holds  its  first 
meeting  Tuesday  morning,  and  its  final  ses¬ 
sion  Friday  morning. 

Registration  and  convention  service  will 
be  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Olympic  Hotel.  It 
has  seemed  best  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
exhibits  at  Seattle  as  no  exhibit  space  is 
available  of  the  type  required  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  officers  of  the  Association  regret 
this  decision  as  they  are  convinced  that  the 
exhibits  render  valuable  service  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  and  to  those  who 
participate  in  them. 

The  Seattle  hotels  are  numerous  and  com¬ 
fortable.  Forty-two  states  have  their  head¬ 
quarters  engaged.  It  will  be  advisable  for 
those  interested  to  make  hotel  reservations 
soon.  This  may  be  done  either  by  direct 
correspondence  with  the  hotel  of  your 
choice  or  by  writing  A.  J.  Barash,  Secretary 
of  the  Washington  State  Hotel  Men’s  As¬ 
sociation,  414  University  Street,  Seattle. 

Especially  favorable  railroad  rates  are 
available.  Low-rate  summer  excursion  tick¬ 
ets  go  on  sale  May  15  and  are  good  until 
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October  31.  Diverse  routing  is  provided, 
with  liberal  stop-over  privileges.  Because 
of  these  convenient  railroad  arrangements, 
many  teachers  are  planning  to  remain  for 
summer  courses  at  educational  institutions 
in  the  West.  Others  will  seek  inspiration, 
recreation,  and  information  by  visiting 
points  of  interest  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Wherever  they  go,  the  great  Northwest 
promises  to  its  visitors  that  1927  will  be  the 
year  of  dreams  fulfilled. 

Superintendents  at  Seattle. — More  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  were  present  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  than  at  any  other 
summer  meeting  in  recent  years.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  matters  to  be  considered  by 
the  Representative  Assembly  should  attract 
still  greater  numbers  of  school  administrators 
to  Seattle.  In  view  of  this  tendency.  Presi¬ 
dent  Francis  G.  Blair  has  planned  an  in¬ 
novation  by  scheduling  a  conference  of 
superintendents  of  schools  as  a  part  of  his 
convention  program.  J.  M.  Gwinn,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  president  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  has  been  appointed  to  lead 
the  conference  which  will  be  devoted  to  dis¬ 
cussions  of  administrative  problems. 

A  breakfast  in  honor  of  President  Gwinn 
will  be  held  in  the  Olympic  Hotel,  Thursday 
morning,  July  7.  This  will  be  a  convenient 
occasion  for  superintendents  of  schools  to 
meet  and  greet  each  other  while  paying  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  popular  president  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  officers  and  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  and  presidents  of  allied  departments 
and  organizations  will  be  entertained  at  a 
dinner  by  President  Gwinn  in  the  Olympic 
Hotel,  Wednesday  evening,  at  which  time 
plans  for  the  next  winter  meeting  will  be 
considered  and  methods  of  procedure  deter¬ 
mined. 

What  a  Postal  Card  Brought. — A  recent 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  stated  that  full  information 
regarding  vacation  attractions  at  Seattle 
and  of  many  side  trips  to  be  taken  out  of  the 


city  would  be  mailed  free  upon  request,  so 
we  sent  a  postal  card  to  the  Publicity  Com¬ 
mittee  and  received  big  returns  on  the 
investment. 

First,  came  a  letter  from  Curtis  A.  Keen, 
secretary  of  the  Publicity  Committee  who 
wrote  in  part  as  follows; 

“We’re  looking  forward  to  a  great  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  July  and  the  teachers  and  citizenship  of 
Seattle  are  enthusiastic  over  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  prominent  educators  from 
throughout  America  and  showing  them,  first 
hand,  something  of  the  exquisite  beauties 
and  awe-inspiring  grandeurs  of  this  great 
Evergreen  Playground.” 

Next  came  a  beautifully  illustrated  book¬ 
let  issued  by  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  On  the  title  page  was  a  picture  of 
Mount  Rainier,  whose  indescribable  beauty 
dominates  the  scenic  Wonderland  of  Puget 
Sound.  A  picture  entitled  “August  skiing 
on  the  snow  fields,”  was  side  by  side  with  one 
which  bore  the  caption  “Lilies,  heather, 
phlox,  spiraea — by  the  acre.”  Other  at¬ 
tractions  suggested  for  the  tourist  who  is 
seeking  “a  vacation  supreme”  are  hikes  over 
the  glaciers,  boating  on  beautiful  Lake 
Washington,  fresh  and  salt  water  fishing,  a 
tour  of  the  ship  yards,  mountain  climbing, 
horse-back  trips,  golfing,  snowballing  in 
August,  camping  in  the  age-old  forests  of  the 
Northwest.  A  day  on  the  Seattle  water 
front  wall  bring  rich  returns  to  the  teacher  of 
geography. 

From  Rainier  National  Park  came  a  half 
dozen  real  photographs  and  an  abundance 
of  Illustrated  folders  with  descriptions  of  the 
park,  which  may  be  reached  by  stages  from 
Seattle.  For  a  short  trip  the  steamer  voy¬ 
age  from  Seattle  to  Bremerton,  the  location 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  is  suggested. 
Puget  Sound  is  one  of  the  greatest  inland 
seas  in  the  world.  Here  is  located  the 
largest  navy  yard  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Another  short  but  Interesting  trip  is  a  journey 
by  steamer  to  Tacoma.  The  trip  can  be 
made  in  about  tw^o  hours  each  w^ay,  and  the 
round  trip  rate  by  steamer  is  quoted  as  only 
one  dollar. 
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Evidently,  good  neighborly  relations  exist 
between  Seattle  and  all  of  its  sister  cities,  for 
the  original  postal  card  also  brought  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  from  the  manager  of  the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  accompanied  by  a 
fine  illustrated  booklet  on  Portland  and  the 
wonderful  state  of  Oregon.  Among  the 
attractions  which  it  lists  is  an  auto  trip 
along  the  old  Oregon  Trail  which  is  now 
hard  surfaced  and  carries  the  traveler 
through  the  great  rolling  hills  of  Eastern 
Orgeon,  thence  over  the  Blue  Mountains  on 
to  Baker,  Boise,  Pocatello,  and  then  through 
Cheyenne  to  the  east.  The  old  Oregon  Trail 
is  one  of  the  historic  highways  of  America. 
Along  it,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
traveled  and  it  was  the  trail  of  the  “covered 
wagon.”  There  is  history  and  romance  in 
the  Oregon  country. 

The  Bay  region  of  California  contributed 
its  invitation  to  prospective  visitors  with 
information  of  the  attractions  of  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Berkeley,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  very  practical  advice, 
that  the  itinerary  in  one  direction  might  be 
made  to  include  California  for  the  small 
additional  payment  of  eighteen  dollars, 
provided  request  for  such  routing  was  made 
at  the  time  of  purchasing  ticket. 

Victoria  adds  its  bit  to  the  invitation  with 
the  slogan  “Follow  the  birds  to  Victoria.” 
It  is  the  capital  city  of  British  Columbia 
and  Canada’s  first  and  last  port  of  call  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  the  Orient,  South  America, 
and  Europe  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
Twenty-four  well  illustrated  pages  tell  how 
to  see  Victoria  at  your  leisure. 

After  going  thus  far  the  question  arises, 
“Why  not  go  on  to  Alaska?”  Steamship 
and  railroad  companies  alike  had  news  of  our 
postal  card,  and  we  spent  a  whole  evening 
traveling  in  imagination  with  the  aid  of  the 
illustrated  folders  along  the  coasts,  rivers, 
and  trails  of  the  Alaska  country.  There 
were  views  of  the  mighty  Yukon  River, 
beautiful  Lake  Atlin,  Skagway — the  gate¬ 
way  to  Alaska,  Dawson  City  in  the  heart  of 
the  Klondyke  and  White  Pass.  Pictures 
such  as  these  bring  realization  that  the  day 
of  the  Totem  Poles  in  Alaska  is  over,  and 


that  we  are  very  near  to  the  passing  of  our 
last  frontier. 

Finally,  came  a  personal  representative  to 
describe  tours  through  the  Canadian  Rock¬ 
ies.  He  left  booklets  showing  the  attrac¬ 
tions  at  Banff,  Calgary — the  city  of  the  foot¬ 
hills,  Lake  Louise — the  pearl  of  the  Rockies, 
Glacier  National  Park,  Yoho  National 
Park,  Emerald  Lake,  The  Great  Divide, 
Moraine  Lake,  and  Vancouver.  Truly,  the 
Seattle  convention  offers  rare  opportunities 
for  those  who  wish  to  combine  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  great  national  educational  gather¬ 
ing  with  fine  tourist  attractions. 

Looking  Ahead  to  Next  Year. — Before  leav¬ 
ing  Dallas  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  took  steps 
to  secure  prompt  selection  of  the  next 
convention  city.  In  a  preferential  ballot, 
Boston  received  a  majority  of  the  first  choice 
votes.  Acting  under  the  direction  of  Presi¬ 
dent  J.  M.  Gwinn,  representatives  of  the 
headquarters  staff  visited  Boston  on  March 
II.  Options  on  the  Mechanics  Building 
and  on  meeting  halls  were  secured.  The 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  immediately 
undertook  the  task  of  preparing  a  revised 
hotel  rate  list.  All  contracts  were  signed, 
the  rate  list  completed,  and  notices  mailed 
to  members  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  before  the  end  of  March. 

During  the  second  week  in  April,  President 
J.  M.  Gwinn  came  to  Washington.  Three 
important  working  committees  of  the  De¬ 
partment  came  together  at  that  time.  The 
Commission  on  the  Curriculum  spent  two 
busy  days  setting  the  machinery  in  motion 
for  the  1928  Yearbook  which  will  deal  with 
curriculum  development  in  the  senior  high 
school.  Chapter  subjects  were  selected  and 
chairmen  appointed  to  be  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  each  chapter.  The  coopera¬ 
tive  plan  of  curriculum  revision  will  be 
continued.  Enrolment  blanks  have  been 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  inviting  them  to  participate 
in  the  study  of  senior  high  school  courses  of 
study.  This  plan  has  produced  invaluable 
material  for  earlier  publications  of  the  Com- 
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mission.  Commission  members  at  this 
meeting  were  Edwin  C.  Broome,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania,  chairman^  John  L. 
Alger,  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Frank  W.  Bal¬ 
lou,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Arthur  Gould,  Los 
Angeles,  California;  Charles  H.  Judd,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Harold 
O.  Rugg,  Lincoln  School,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City;  Paul  C.  Stetson, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  A.  L.  Threlkeld,  Denver, 
Colorado;  H.  B.  Wilson,  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  John  W.  Withers,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York  City;  F.  L.  Bacon,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals. 

Immediately  following  adjournment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Curriculum,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  was 
called  to  order  in  the  conference  room  at 
Washington  headquarters.  Program  plans 
for  the  Boston  convention,  the  adoption  of 
the  budget,  discussion  of  ways  and  means 
for  preparing  and  financing  future  yearbooks 
and  consideration  of  superintendent-tenure, 
were  among  the  important  topics  on  the 
agenda.  President  Gwinn  presided.  Other 
members  present  were  Randall  J.  Condon, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Frank  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca, 
New  York;  Norman  R.  Crozier,  Dallas, 
Texas;  M.  G.  Clark,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  E.  E. 


Lewis,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Frank  M.  Underwood,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

At  the  Hotel  Windermere  in  Chicago, 
April  i8  and  19,  the  1929  Yearbook  committee 
assembled.  Its  membership  consists  of 
Herbert  S.  Weet,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  chairman; 
Marie  Turner  Harvey,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Kirksvllle,  Missouri;  Charles  H.  Judd, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Jesse  H.  Newlon,  Denver,  Colorado;  Car- 
roll  R.  Reed,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  R.  E. 
Tidwell,  Montgomery,  Alabama;  John  W. 
Withers,  New  York  University,  New  York 
City.  This  committee  was  authorized  by 
the  Executive  Committee  and  appointed  by 
President  Randall  J.  Condon,  one  year  ago. 
It  is  making  a  study  of  the  articulation  of  the 
units  of  the  American  public  school  system. 
The  addresses  at  Dallas  clearly  showed  the 
need  of  such  a  study.  Frank  D.  Boynton 
has  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  necessity  for 
new  adjustments  between  the  colleges  and 
the  high  schools.  A  similar  need  exists  for 
better  articulation  between  the  senior  and 
the  junior  high  schools,  between  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  primary,  between  pre-school 
training  and  the  kindergarten.  The  ad¬ 
jectives  “important”  and  “controversial” 
may  well  be  applied  to  the  fields  in  which 
this  committee  is  at  work.  Two  years  is 
none  too  long  a  time  for  so  great  a  task. 


Of  all  the  changes  taking  place,  the  most  significant  is  the  growing  desire  to  make  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  pleasurable  rather  than  painful — a  desire  based  on  the  more  or  less 
distinct  perception  that  at  each  age,  the  intellectual  action  which  a  child  likes  is  a  healthful 
one  for  it;  and  conversely. 

— Herbert  Spencer. 


From  the  Manchester  Guardian.  It  is  war  time.  Seeing  a  khaki-clad  figure  passing, 
the  private  called  out,  “Hey,  Buddie,  gimme  a  light.”  The  other  obligingly  held  out  a 
burning  match.  The  doughboy,  looking  up  to  thank  his  “buddie,”  discovered  to  his  amaze¬ 
ment  the  star  of  a  brigadier.  “I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  he  said;  “I  didn’t  mean  any  disrespect. 
I  didn’t  notice  you  was  a  general.”  “That’s  all  right,  Buddie,”  said  the  general — who 
apparently  was  a  “regular  guy” — “but  you  should  thank  God  I  wasn’t  a  second  lieuten- 


THE  SPAN  OF  EDUCATION 

W.  D.  Armentrout 

[Here  is  a  comment  on  some  misfits  of  the  current  educational  scheme  reminding  us  once  more 
that  the  main  reason  for  dropping  out  of  school  is  the  failure  of  school  to  fit  the  droppers.  Armen- 
trout’s  books  and  articles  are  not  of  the  armchair  school  of  thinkers  but  of  the  new  type  based  upon 
research,  facts,  and  figures.  Dr.  Armentrout  directs  the  department  of  training  schools  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  State  Teachers  College  at  Greeley.] 


The  time  element  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  education.  In  a  way  we  are 
being  educated  all  the  while,  but  the 
whole  of  life  is  not  available  for  systematic 
education.  There  are  three  major  factors 
determining  the  span  of  education:  psycho¬ 
logical,  social,  and  economic.  A  fourth  fac¬ 
tor  may  be  added,  custom  and  tradition. 
No  doubt  the  established  order  is  good 
because  it  is  established! 

Among  the  Greeks,  from  the  6th  or  8th 
year  to  the  14th  or  i6th  was  the  period  of 
school  education;  from  14  or  16  to  21  years 
was  that  of  college  education.  The  education 
of  the  Roman  youth  began  at  6  or  7  years 
and  at  the  age  of  16  he  assumed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  manhood.  The  plan  of  Co- 
menius  made  provision  for  three  divisions; 
the  period  of  childhood  from  6  to  12,  12  to  18, 
the  period  of  adolescence,  and  18  to  24, 
higher  education.  In  England  at  the  present 
time  18  is  the  ending  of  the  secondary  course, 
21  of  an  ordinary  university  course  leading 
to  a  first  degree,  and  24  a  professional  course 
leading  to  a  qualifying  degree.  In  America 
the  child  begins  the  elementary  period  at  6 
or  7  and  completes  the  secondary  period  at 
18  or  19;  finishes  college  at  22  or  23  and,  the 
professional  school  at  26  or  27.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  these  upper 
limits  coincide  generally  with  limit  of  the 
plastic  period  set  by  James. 

Kant  in  attempting  to  answer  the  question 
as  to  how  long  the  period  of  formal  schooling 
should  be,  says,  “Till  the  youth  has  reached 
that  period  of  life  when  nature  has  ordained 
that  he  shall  be  capable  of  guiding  his  own 
conduct;  when  the  instinct  of  sex  has  de¬ 


veloped  in  him  and  he  can  become  a  father 
himself  and  have  to  educate  his  own  chil¬ 
dren.  This  period  is  generally  reached 
about  the  i6th  year.”  (Quoted  by  Sir 
John  Adams,  Evolution  of  Educational  Theory 
— P-  69-) .... 

When  is  an  individual  capable  of  guiding 
his  own  conduct?  In  answering  this  ques¬ 
tion  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
factors  of  native  ability,  maturation,  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  complexity  of  society.  The 
economic  factor  must  also  he  considered  not 
only  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual 
but  also  of  society.  The  question  is  often 
raised  as  to  how  far  the  state  is  justified 
in  maintaining  free  education  beyond  the 
secondary  period.  Among  the  Jesuits  the 
highest  theological  course  is  not  completed 
till  the  34th  year.  There  is  grave  doubt 
whether  such  a  prolonged  period  is  sound 
from  the  economic  and  social  viewpoint. 
What  is  the  best  economic  division  between 
preparation  for  life  and  active  life?  How 
early  should  a  person  become  established  in 
life  in  order  to  give  his  best  years  to  social 
service?  As  yet  we  have  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  questions.  Theoretically, 
there  is  a  point  above  which  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  begins  to  operate  for 
one  who  tries  to  reach  a  high  degree  of  ex¬ 
pertness.  Some  can  go  further  than  others 
with  profitable  returns  for  the  investment  of 
time,  money,  and  energy;  others  reach  their 
limits  of  profitable  returns  earlier.  We  must 
think  of  profitable  returns  in  terms  of  in¬ 
dividual  needs  and  social  and  economic  de¬ 
mands. 

It  is  easier  to  determine  the  beginning  and 
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the  limits  of  formal  education  from  the  social 
and  economic  viewpoints  than  the  psycho¬ 
logical.  From  the  standpoint  of  psychology, 
an  individual  begins  to  learn  when  he  begins 
to  take  notice  and  theoretically  continues 
till  death.  Even  after  a  person  finishes  his 
period  of  formal  schooling,  society  (his 
environment)  goes  on  educating  him  although 
he  has  ceased  to  be  a  student  in  school.  The 
present  tendency  is  to  push  the  initial  period 
of  schooling  further  down;  the  kindergarten 
in  some  of  our  public  school  systems  takes 
the  child  at  4  and  the  nursery  school  re¬ 
ceives  him  at  2  years  of  age.  In  most  states 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  push  the  com¬ 
pulsory  period  further  up.  In  some  states, 
where  the  compulsory  age  limit  is  14,  there 
is  a  desire  to  raise  it  to  16  and  in  other  states 
to  raise  the  limit  from  16  to  18. 

Why  do  so  many  children  drop  out  of 
school  at  the  close  of  the  compulsory  period .? 
Practically  all  the  studies  in  this  country 
agree  that  the  economic  factor  is  not  a  real 
cause,  but  rather  the  inability  of  the  school 
to  adapt  its  work  to  the  needs,  interests,  and 
ability  of  the  learner.  As  our  schools  are 
now  organized,  no  doubt,  many  boys  are 
better  off  out  than  in.  That  is,  they  will 
often  learn  more  on  the  job  than  they  were 
learning  in  school.  The  law  of  diminishing 
returns  is  operating  in  our  schools  today. 
The  ratio  between  the  eflFort  expended  and 
the  result  produced  is  unfavorable  in  the  case 
of  many  children.  To  remedy  this  situa¬ 
tion  society  must  go  further  than  merely 
compelling  children  to  stay  in  school;  the 
school  must  be  reorganized  and  revamped 
more  in  terms  of  the  needs,  interests,  and 
ability  of  the  child.  In  other  words,  they 
must  be  child-centered  rather  than  subject- 
centered.  Homogeneous  groupings  are  a 
device  very  useful,  but  mere  grouping  of 


ability  will  not  solve  the  problem.  The 
whole  curriculum  must  be  revamped — in¬ 
cluding  method. 

At  the  present  time  the  schools  consider 
children  with  an  I,  Q.  of  70  as  feebleminded 
and  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
regular  work  of  the  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  society  considers  an  individual  with  an 
I.  Q.  as  low  perhaps  as  50  an  economic  asset. 
There  are  many  jobs  that  can  be  successfully 
performed  by  this  group.  Here  we  see  a 
conflict  between  the  social  and  economic 
standard  and  the  psychological  as  aflfecting 
the  span  of  education.  The  school  must 
recognize  this  social  and  economic  standard 
if  it  is  to  justify  its  existence. 

In  the  past  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
has  also  operated  in  discouraging  us  from 
attempting  systematic  education  after  ma¬ 
turity.  We  have  learned  that  you  cannot 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks  and  man  soon 
becomes  too  old  to  learn.  There  is  a  present 
tendency  away  from  this  view  and  much  is 
being  accomplished  in  the  way  of  adult 
education.  Psychologists  are  now  telling  us 
that,  “normally  one  can  rightly  expect,  if 
he  take  advantage  of  the  conditions  of  im¬ 
provement,  and,  of  course  if  he  have  the 
capacity  to  start  with,  that  very  great  im¬ 
provement  can  be  made  in  anything  which  he 
is  willing  to  practice  regularly  and  per¬ 
sistently.”  Part-time  classes,  night  schools, 
Americanization  classes,  correspondence 
courses,  and  the  like  are  concrete  evidences 
that  the  span  of  education  is  much  longer 
than  that  proposed  by  James.  As  society 
becomes  more  and  more  complex,  and  as 
specialization  increases,  the  span  of  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  correspondingly  increased. 
But  more  important  than  the  span  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  content  and  method  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 


Wasted  educational  reports. — “The  report  for  this  school  year  should  now  be  eight  tenths 
ready.  The  low  visibility  of  most  educational  reporting  is  largely  due  to  tardiness.  Why 
shouldn’t  a  report  for  the  year  ending  this  June  be  broadcast  among  teachers  and  taxpayers 
when  school  opens  next  Fall.?  If  the  board  of  education  can  do  it  for  Chicago,  most  others 
can  do  it.  It’s  headlight  and  not  tail  light  that  school  reports  should  be.” 

— Wm.  H.  Allen. 


STUDENT  STRIKES  IN  CHINA 

A.  Gordon  Melvin 

[In  March,  1926,  this  magazine  printed  Doctor  Melvin’s  article  “Student  Self-Government  Gone 
Mad.”  At  the  writing  of  the  present  article  government  education  in  China  is  at  a  standstill,  north 
and  south.  The  Central  China  Teachers  College  where  Doctor  Melvin  was  at  work  was  broken  up 
and  occupied  by  soldiers.  After  this  and  a  reassembling  of  the  students  they  struck  and  smashed 
the  institution.  Doctor  Melvin  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  Boone 
College,  Central  China  University,  Wuchang.  As  he  writes  this  he  doesn’t  know  when  a  stormy 
vacation  will  begin.  American  teachers  and  their  families  are  leaving.  He  sees  himself  possibly 
forced  to  return  to  the  United  States.] 


SOCIAL  disorders  and  unrest  fostered 
by  radical  influences  in  the  Southern 
Nationalist  Government  are  forcing 
mission  schools  to  close  wherever  that 
government  gains  control.  The  disorder 
is  propagated  by  student  strikes  which, 
working  from  within  the  schools  themselves, 
make  it  impossible  to  carry  on.  Thus  China 
is  in  danger  of  losing  the  only  stable  educa¬ 
tional  force  which  exists  in  the  land.  Mis¬ 
sion  education  has  been  a  stimulus  that 
has  not  only  awakened  Chinese  Government 
education  but  has  provided  a  competitive 
element  which  has  been  most  healthy. 

A  student  strike  usually  arises  from  some 
misdemeanor  of  a  member  of  the  faculty.  On 
one  occasion  the  President,  in  addressing 
the  student  body,  used  a  gesture  which  was 
too  emphatic,  on  another  a  teacher  reported 
a  boy  who  left  in  the  middle  of  a  class  with¬ 
out  permission,  and  on  still  another  a 
teacher  made  remarks  which  offended  the 
class.  In  each  of  the  three  cases  mentioned 
the  teacher  happened  to  be  a  foreigner, 
which  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
The  truth  of  it  is  that  the  trouble  is  fomented 
from  within  by  students  under  the  influence 
of  paid  agitators.  The  “offense”  is  quickly 
emphasized  by  a  refusal  of  the  students  to 
go  to  class.  Meetings  are  held  in  the  school 
class  rooms  in  school  hours.  The  opportun¬ 
ity  is  seized  to  draft  a  set  of  “demands” 
which  are  subsequently  submitted  to  the 
faculty.  These  are  usually  couched  in 
sensational  terms  and  make  demands  which 


no  self  respecting  faculty  could  grant.  The 
mildest  set  of  demands  on  record  insisted 
that  the  foreign  principal  apologize  to  the 
high  school  students  for  assigning  prepara¬ 
tion  when  a  holiday  had  been  declared,  that 
the  students  be  free  to  go  and  come  as  they 
like  without  accounting  for  their  absence 
during  week  ends,  and  that  certain  foreign 
teachers  be  instructed  not  to  make  remarks 
in  class  which  might  be  construed  as  deroga¬ 
tory  to  China.  This  matter  was  quickly 
settled  by  compliance  with  the  first  and 
third  demands  here  mentioned.  Another 
ultimatum  required  that  i.  The  principal 
apologize  for  having  suspended  a  student 
and  that  the  principal  go  to  meet  the  student 
and  escort  him  back  to  the  school.  2.  That 
the  vice-principal,  a  Chinese,  be  dismissed. 

3.  That  religious  exercises  be  made  voluntary. 

4.  That  a  student  self-government  be  es¬ 
tablished  and  that  the  reasons  be  presented 
to  the  students  if  one  of  their  number  be 
expelled.  5.  That  teachers  who  did  not 
speak  good  Chinese  should  not  be  permitted 
to  teach.  (Let  the  western  reader  beware  of 
believing  that  all  the  supposed  grievances 
really  existed.)  In  still  another  mission 
school  the  students  demanded  that 

1.  Teaching  of  scripture,  church  services, 
and  morning  prayer  be  abolished. 

2.  No  master  should  be  engaged  without 
consent  of  the  students. 

3.  No  student  should  be  expelled  with¬ 
out  consent  of  the  student  organiza¬ 
tion. 
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4.  The  vice-principal  and  the  treasurer, 
both  Chinese,  should  be  dismissed. 

5.  Less  English  be  taught  in  order  to  per¬ 
mit  more  time  for  study  of  the  works  of 
Sun  Yat-sen  and  Communistic  books. 

6.  Freedom  be  granted  to  students  to  join 
any  political  organization. 

Such  demands  having  been  presented,  the 
faculty  meets  and  makes  a  list  of  counter 
proposals,  granting  as  much  as  possible  and 
diplomatically  refusing  the  remainder.  In 
one  school  these  counter  proposals  were  ac¬ 
cepted  and  the  matter  was  finished  up  in  a 
day.  But  this  school  was  exceptionally  well- 
managed  and  was  composed  of  exceptionally 
well-disposed  students.  More  usually  the 
bargaining  process  goes  on  in  an  extremely 
tense  atmosphere,  sometimes  with  violence 
as  in  one  case  where  the  students  fell  upon 
the  buildings  and  smashed  everything  within 
reach;  or  in  another  where  the  vice-principal, 
a  Chinese,  was  beaten  with  clubs  and  de¬ 
tained  in  a  small  room  over  night.  Students 
who  do  not  approve  of  the  disorders  are 
thoroughly  cowed,  sometimes  by  accusa¬ 
tions  of  lack  of  patriotism  and  sometimes  by 
threats  of  personal  violence.  Where  the 
trouble  is  serious,  and  in  most  cases  recently 
it  has  been  serious,  the  faculty  is  compelled 
to  close  the  school. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  not  so 
simple  as  one  might  suppose.  What  the 
students  want  is  not  a  closed  school  but  one 
kept  open  on  their  own  terms.  Thus  they 
refuse  to  leave  the  buildings.  The  faculty  is 
assured  by  Government  officials  that  such 
rowdyism  will  not  be  permitted.  It  con¬ 
tinues  uninterrupted  however.  It  is  useless 
to  call  the  police  for  they  cannot  act  without 
authority.  The  school  kitchen  cannot  be 
closed  for  fear  of  violence.  In  short  it  is 
only  by  argument  and  cajolery  exerted  by 
Chinese  members  of  the  faculty  that  the 
student  leaders  are  at  last  persuaded  to  per¬ 
mit  their  classmates  to  leave.  Sometimes 
the  students  keep  on  living  in  the  school 
buildings  and  in  at  least  one  case,  after  the 
students  had  left,  the  leaders  came  back 
every  day  and  persecuted  the  Chinese  until 
they  were  forced  to  leave  the  premises. 


The  anatomy  of  the  student  strike  is  in¬ 
teresting  because  it  reflects  the  condition  of 
the  country.  To  the  Westerner  a  school 
strike  seems  an  anomaly.  Conditions  in  the 
West  are  such  that  students  could  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  defy  the  school  authorities.  The 
strikes  of  Chinese  students  are  possible  and 
arise  out  of  a  set  of  conditions  which  are 
entirely  diflFerent  from  those  which  exist 
in  Western  schools.  These  conditions  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  political  and 
national  situation. 

A  year  or  two  ago  these  conditions  were 
such  that  it  was  possible  for  strikes  to  occur 
in  government  schools.  Disintegration  and 
instability  in  government  circles  made  it 
possible  for  government  students  to  defy  the 
authorities.  The  government  was  forced  to 
countenance  lawlessness  with  which  it  had 
no  way  of  dealing,  and  strikes  became  fre¬ 
quent.  Students  exercised  a  degree  of  con¬ 
trol  which  to  the  Western  mind  seemed  al¬ 
most  impossible,  extending  even  to  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  teachers  and  principals  who  did  not 
suit  their  whim.  Mission  schools,  however, 
were  not  seriously  troubled  for  they  were 
able  to  discipline  the  students.  The  author¬ 
ity  of  the  missionary  was  still  enforced  by 
the  foreign  treaties  which,  in  spite  of  his 
repudiation  of  their  benefits,  still  hovered 
protectingly  about  him  whether  he  would 
or  no.  When  strikes  did  enter  the  mission 
schools  the  school  troubled  usually  closed 
down  for  a  while  with  due  eflFect  upon  the 
student  body. 

During  the  past  school  term,  however, 
the  strike-disease  has  been  contracted  by 
the  mission  schools  as  well.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  under  the  local  branches 
of  the  new  Southern  Government,  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  if  not  directly  repudiated,  is  at  least 
not  protected.  He  is  robbed  of  his  authority 
and  is  utterly  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the 
students  and  the  political  agitators  who 
control  them.  The  southern  government 
states  unconditionally  that  the  present  treat¬ 
ies  must  go,  and  the  missionary  who  was 
formerly  under  the  treaties,  an  unwilling 
benefactor,  now  becomes  the  butt  of  the 
contumely  heaped  upon  them. 
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The  situation  seems  to  vary  in  different 
centers  according  as  Russian  and  Bolshevik 
influence  in  that  center  is  more  or  less  strong. 
In  Hunan,  for  instance,  practically  every 
mission  school  is  closed.  Charles  Dailey 
says  in  The  Chinaweekly  Review — “As  I 
write,  the  foreign  staff  of  Yale-in-China  is 
ready  to  flee  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  some 
of  the  Chinese  staff,  headed  by  Dr.  F.  C. 
Yen,  the  nominal  head,  already  have  sought 
safety  in  flight  after  a  threat  by  the  students 
to  parade  Doctor  Yen  through  the  streets  of 
Changsha,  which  is  the  greatest  insult  and 
humiliation  which  can  be  heaped  on  the 
head  of  a  Chinese.”  In  Canton,  however, 
where  the  worst  of  the  storm  has  blown  over, 
the  Canton  Christian  College  claims  to  have 
had  the  best  year  which  it  has  had  under  any 
government  for  some  years;  and  in  Wuchang, 


Boone  College  and  middle  school  are  still 
running  much  as  usual,  although  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  somewhat  disturbed. 

High  officials  in  the  government,  many  of 
whom  are  Christians,  state  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  against  Christian  mission 
schools.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the 
persecutions  go  on.  A  set  of  regulations  for 
registration  of  Christian  schools  has  been 
promulgated.  The  chief  restriction  placed 
on  mission  schools  by  these  regulations  is 
that  they  may  not  make  religious  exercises 
and  teachings  compulsory.  Opinions  among 
missionaries  as  to  the  advisability  of  regis¬ 
tration  seem  divided.  It  seems  likely  that 
mission  schools  which  wish  to  stay  open  or 
reopen  will  have  to  register.  At  present, 
times  are  so  upset  that  it  is  impossible  to 
know  what  will  be  the  final  issue. 


WHERE  RELIGION  VIOLATES  THE  LAW 

David  H.  Pierce 

[No  writer  for  this  Review  brings  more  protest  from  readers  than  this  calm  protester  who  taught 
in  the  class  room  first  and  now  continues  the  process  in  the  columns  of  the  Cleveland  News.] 


WHAT  church  do  you  attend?”  “If 
not  a  member  of  any,  which  do  you 
prefer?”  “Name  three  people  who 
can  testify  to  your  character,  including  the 
pastor  of  your  church.” 

The  foregoing  have  been  gleaned  from 
regulation  application  blanks  which  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  must  fill  out.  Every 
teachers’  agency  in  the  United  States,  with¬ 
out  a  single  exception,  requires  applicants 
to  submit  to  this  theological  inquisition. 
By  far  the  majority  of  school  boards  and 
school  superintendents  do  the  same.  The 
exceptions  are  the  superintendents  and 
boards  of  the  larger  cities,  and  the  few 
states  where  the  religious  test  for  teachers 
is  prohibited  by  law.  Even  where  the  law 
forbids,  the  statute  is  honored  more  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance. 

More  important  indeed  than  “Can  you 
teach  your  subject  well?”  and  “Are  you  ex¬ 


perienced?”  is  the  query,  “What  church  do 
you  attend?” 

If  you  seek  an  explanation,  you  will  find 
several.  A  good  teacher,  you  may  be  in¬ 
formed,  must  be  “regular,”  that  is,  she  must 
be  conventional  in  her  theological  views. 
That  requirement,  of  course,  would  prohibit 
Luther  Burbank,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  from 
qualifying  as  safe  algebra  instructors,  as¬ 
suming  these  gentlemen  returned  to  earth 
in  the  year  1927  and  sought  such  positions. 

None  of  these  great  characters,  we  fear, 
could  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  any  of  ten  thousand  American 
communities.  They  weren’t  “regular.” 
Hence,  while  their  names  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  history  is  written,  they  are  not  fit 
to  be  seen  in  the  roster  of  possibly  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  schools  in  the  land  which  they 
helped  to  attain  greatness. 
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I  challenge,  frankly,  the  assumption  that 
there  is  a  necessary  correlation  between 
religion  and  teaching  ability,  between  religion 
and  morality,  betw^een  a  religion  and  fitness 
to  lead  the  young. 

It  is  an  unproven  assumption,  fostered  by 
ministers  fearful  of  their  prestige,  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  laymen  and  board  members  who 
can  think  of  no  other  test  for  guaranteeing  a 
teacher’s  conventional  behavior. 

Compulsory  or  optional  Bible  instruction 
has  nowhere  led  to  a  better  type  of  young¬ 
ster.  In  a  nearby  city,  where  I  made  recent 
inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  optional  Bible 
teaching,  I  was  told  that  in  no  class  in  the 
entire  school  was  discipline  more  difficult. 

A  few  months  ago  I  collected  material 
upon  the  extent  of  lynching  in  the  United 
States  since  1889,  when  the  records  begin. 
This  I  compared  with  government  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  attitude  of  the  various  states 
toward  Bible  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  There  was  no  respectable  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  two. 

Bible  instruction  had  had  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  that  crime.  Burning  and  hang¬ 
ing  went  side  by  side  with  religious  teaching 
in  the  schools  of  the  community,  not  as  a 
result  of  such  teaching,  I  hasten  to  add,  but 
in  spite  of  it. 

True  education,  I  concluded,  has  its  roots 
in  other  methods  of  instruction. 

The  religious  test  for  prospective  teachers 
deadens  the  character  of  the  instruction 
offered.  A  cosmopolitan  group  of  school 
men  and  women  assures  an  endless  amount 
of  new  ideas,  the  presentation  of  novel 
methods  of  approach,  in  short,  it  serves  as  a 
partial  guarantee  of  an  education  that  is  the 
antithesis  of  provincial.  A  uniform  group 
guarantees  the  output  of  millions  upon  mil¬ 
lions  of  intellectual  Fords,  all  built  according 
to  a  single  model. 

It  is  time  for  educators  and  teachers  to 
demand  that  the  provisions  of  our  state 
constitutions  guaranteeing  separation  of 
church  and  state  mean  something.  We  have 


had  enough  of  religious  tests  in  violation  of 
expressed  basic  laws.  We  have  had  more 
than  enough  of  anti-evolution  propaganda 
that  would  resolve  the  teacher  into  an 
automaton,  mumbling  words  by  rote,  soul¬ 
less  and  submissive. 

America  is  a  cosmopolitian  country  and 
the  teaching  profession  should  reflect  that 
cosmopolitanism. 

We  are  an  industrial  nation.  Our  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  requires  the  utilization 
of  every  pacific  weapon  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  present  greatness.  Freedom  for 
scientific  inquiry  is  absolutely  essential. 
How  can  we  compete  upon  a  level  of  equality 
with  rival  European  and  Asiatic  powers 
during  this  era  of  intense  competition,  when 
a  considerable  section  of  our  adult  popula¬ 
tion  acquiesces  in  the  efforts  of  reactionaries 
to  reduce  education  to  a  routine  procedure 
that  demands  anything  but  living,  intelligent 
beings .? 

It  is  time  for  educators  to  face  their  prob¬ 
lems  frankly.  It  is  more  than  time  to  discard 
shibboleths,  outworn  and  essentially  false. 

The  public  school  must  be  the  seat  of  un¬ 
trammeled  free  inquiry.  Educators  should 
demand  that  right  at  every  session  where 
schoolmen  gather.  They  should  insist  that 
the  church  be  a  cooperative  factor,  but  that 
the  tried  principle  that  public  schools  be 
divorced  from  theological  domination  be¬ 
come  a  reality  in  every  aspect  of  public  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  clamp  upon  science  must  be  removed. 
The  religious  test  for  prospective  teachers 
should  be  abolished. 

Education  should  keep  pace  with  the  real 
America,  a  great  industrial  nation  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  millions,  seeking  to  meet 
the  ever-pressing  issues  arising  from  its  own 
complexity. 

Are  there  forces  within  our  educational 
life  great  enough  to  demand  for  the  public 
schools  its  rightful  heritage?  Must  the 
public  school  always  be  on  the  defensive? 

What  do  the  schoolmen  say? 


SUCCESS  AS  A  SCHOOL  HABIT 

Joseph  Weintrob 

[No  change  in  educational  practice  of  teachers  now  living  is  more  striking  than  the  acceptance 
of  responsibility  for  bringing  pupils  to  success.  Most  of  the  teachers  of  us  older  men  and  women 
seem  to  have  considered  their  duty  performed  if  they  gave  out  the  lessons  and  marked  us  on  our  per¬ 
formance.  Principal  Weintrob  of  the  Texas  Avenue  School,  Atlantic  City,  discourses  briefly  and 
cheerfully  upon  the  new  usage.] 


The  pupils  in  Grade  Six  were  reading 
from  a  booklet  called  “Rules  for 
Success.”  A  boy  read  lustily:  “Don’t 
hesitate;  go  straight  on!  There  is  only  one 
path  that  leads  to  success.  You  must  climb 
to  reach  the  top.  .  . 

Another  pupil,  with  equal  fervor,  rose  to 
announce  that  “Work;  good,  hard  work,  will 
achieve  almost  any  thing.  Work  may  be 
delightful,  noble.  .  .  .”  There  was  real 

feeling  in  the  voices  of  the  children. 

In  another  classroom  the  Fourth  Grade 
pupils  were  reading  some  rules  on  health. 
The  caption  was  “Ten  Commandments  of 
Health,”  and  some  of  these  were:  i.  Walk 
in  the  open  air.  2.  Keep  a  happy  mind. 
3.  Breathe  deeply  of  pure  air.  4.  Get  plenty 
of  sleep  each  night.  5.  Give  your  body  and 
soul  plenty  of  sunlight.  6.  Eat  plain  food 
and  just  enough  of  it;  and  so  forth,  to  the 
end. 

In  a  Fifth  Grade  class  the  teacher  had 
written  on  the  board  “Five  Good  Rules  for 
Success,”  and  the  pupils  were  learning,  or  at 
least  reading,  that  these  rules  were:  i. 
Hard  Work.  2.  Common  Sense.  3.  Good 
Habits.  4.  Practical  Experience.  5.  The 
Value  of  A  Dollar. 

During  the  auditorium  assembly  period 
that  morning,  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Grades 
had  sat  through  a  program  and  other  exer¬ 
cises.  The  Bible  had  been  read,  announce¬ 
ments  were  made,  and  then  the  April  School 
Bulletin  was  used  to  emphasize  another  type 
of  Success  lesson.  The  title  of  it  was  “It  is 
Not  Easy,”  and  it  enumerated  seventeen 
things  not  easy  to  do,  concluding  with  the 
statement:  “But  it  always  pays.” 


So  it  seems!  At  any  rate,  in  classroom 
and  auditorium,  in  books  and  booklets,  on 
blackboard  and  platform,  the  lessons  of 
“Success”  are  being  taught,  read,  studied, 
memorized,  discussed,  impressed,  and  other¬ 
wise  thrust  upon  unsuspecting  pupils. 

How  much  of  this  is  effective.''  Do  the 
pupils  realize  the  teachers’  motive,  or  do 
they  simply  take  it  as  another  piece  of 
school-room  activity  on  a  par  with  lessons  in 
history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  com¬ 
position  .? 

Is  there  any  inspiration  in  all  these  good 
things  the  teachers  and  others  provide  for 
the  uplift  of  children?  How  can  the  teach¬ 
ers  tell  whether  such  material  is  beginning  to 
“take  hold”  of  the  pupils,  and  what  are 
some  of  the  symptoms?  When  rules  of 
health  and  cleanliness  are  studied  in  the 
classroom,  and  when  that  same  afternoon  or 
the  next,  a  dozen  pair  of  hands  are  begrimed, 
with  finger  nails  long  and  overstuffed,  and 
noses  and  ears  significantly  clamoring  for 
attention — is  that  a  challenge  to  the  teach¬ 
er’s  ability  to  put  over  a  lesson  on  health? 

Perhaps  the  teacher  is  not  to  blame  after 
all.  Is  it  her  duty  to  make  lessons  “work”  ? 
If  a  child  knows  what  the  teacher  teaches 
and  if  he  memorizes  what  he  has  learned,  is 
it  the  teacher’s  business  to  see  that  he 
practises  that  lesson?  She  can  examine  her 
pupils  and  prove  that  her  lessons  on  geo¬ 
graphy,  cleanliness,  history,  health,  number 
work,  and  success  have  all  been  memorized. 
But  geography  and  history  can’t  be  practised 
even  after  they  are  well  learned,  so  why  ex¬ 
pect  her  to  demand  practise  in  any  other 
school  subject? 
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This  is  specious  argument,  of  course,  and  It  is  curious  to  watch  these  children, 
ought  not  to  be  entertained — perhaps.  But  They  stand  absorbed — reading,  examining, 
the  fact  is,  teachers  ought  to  know  just  how  scrutinizing  the  display.  They  look  serious, 
much  responsibility  is  theirs  in  getting  They  never  speak  to  each  other  about  it. 
“active”  results  from  pupils.  If  the  teacher  They  read,  they  inspect,  they  examine  the 
is  reasonably  sure  of  her  success  in  teaching  pictures,  captions  and  text  with,  apparently, 
a  lesson,  in  so  far  as  the  pupil’s  understand-  deep  interest.  Little  tots  from  the  first 
•ug  goes,  and  that  pupil  can  prove  that  he  grade,  big  boys  and  girls  from  the  upper 
knows  his  lesson,  should  she  be  held  re-  classes — they  seem  to  be  held  in  a  firm  grip 
sponsible  for  his  practise  of  that  bit  of  knowl-  of  something  vital  the  moment  they  pause 
edge  outside  of  school  ?  before  these  posters. 

This  is  not  so  far-fetched  as  it  may  appear  What  are  they  drawing  in  from  all  this? 
to  be  from  a  casual  reading.  So  many  “Sue-  Are  habits  formed  in  this  way?  Do  ideas 
cess  Habits”  are  talked  about  in  the  class  sink  in  silently,  steadily,  insistently,  to  be 
room  from  time  to  time.  Posture,  thrift,  turned  into  good  use  some  wonderful  day  ? 
honesty,  truth,  industry — besides  other  vir-  Or  must  the  teacher  seize  this  interest  now 
tues  and  necessities — form  part  of  the  in-  and  seek  a  way  to  have  the  child  put  it  into 
struction  these  days.  What  intimations  are  practise?  Why  do  the  children  read  and 
there  to  make  the  teacher  feel  that  she  is  to  reread  these  things?  Are  such  ideas  in¬ 
answer  for  the  children’s  practise  of  these  stinctivel}^  attractive  to  young  minds,  and 
traits  outside  of  the  classroom  ?  will  they  become  automatically  active  at 

Out  in  the  corridor  of  the  school  there  is  some  future  date? 
an  exhibition  of  posters  mounted  on  movable  Here  is  a  good  field  within  range  of  daily 
standards.  Over  a  hundred  striking  pic-  observation  for  every  teacher.  The  labora- 
tures  and  ideas  form  an  attractive  lane  tory’^  is  practically  ready  for  experiment 
through  w'hich  pupils  of  all  ages  are  con-  every  day.  Success  habits  in  the  classroom 
stantly  moving  to  and  from  rooms.  They  ought  to  be  studied  attentively  and  followed 
stop  to  read,  to  study,  to  admire  the  varie-  up.  If  they  are  to  be  taught  for  the  sake  of 
gated  presentation  of  rules  and  illustrations  future  use,  the  teacher’s  task  is  simple — like 
— all  bearing  on  success  in  life.  The  topics  the  posters’.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
are  health,  play,  work,  food,  air,  sleep,  teacher  has  to  make  these  lessons  turn  into 
ambition,  and  other  worth-while  endeavors,  practise  now,  she  has  some  joh! 

MAKING  A  MAN  OF  HIM 

E.  A.  Walker 

[Courtesy,  cooperation,  control,  three  C’s,  qualities  admired  and  essential,  are  notable  among  the 
boys  of  the  Chicago  high  schools.  Every  visitor  remarks  it.  I  lay  no  small  part  of  this  credit  to  the 
training  given  by  U.  S.  .^rmy  officers.  If  you  have  not  realized  the  real  benefit  of  the  military  training 
service  in  schools,  you  will  find  Mr.  Walker,  writing  from  San  Diego,  California,  reasonable  and  per¬ 
suasive.] 

There  is  a  temptation  in  presenting  it  before  endeavoring  to  present  the  topic, 
military  training  for  consideration  as  The  opponents  of  military  training  may  be 
a  medium  for  the  teaching  of  good  divided,  in  general,  into  two  classes:  those 
citizenship,  to  take  the  defensive  and  try  to  whose  knowledge  of  it  is  superficial  or  aca- 
clear  the  minds  of  one’s  auditors  of  the  bram-  demic  only,  and  those  whose  experience  with 
bles  of  popularly  imposed  prejudices  against  the  military  life  has  been  colored  by  the 
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personalities  under  whose  more  or  less  dis¬ 
agreeable  ministrations  their  impressions  of 
military  training  were  received.  The  mental 
tests  given  during  the  war  helped  to  solve 
the  problem  of  placing  men  in  such  positions 
as  would  permit  their  natural  abilities  to 
function  to  the  best  advantage.  Yet  men  were 
taken  from  behind  the  ribbon  counter  and 
from  the  circle  of  professional  pugilists  and 
placed  in  the  position  of  instructors  although 
possessed  of  no  qualifications  for  such  posi¬ 
tions  except  knowledge  of  their  subject 
matter  as  they  had  acquired  in  a  few  weeks 
of  training. 

An  obstacle  to  an  understanding  between 
the  pro’s  and  the  con’s  on  the  question  of 
military  training  is  the  different  meanings 
that  are  attached  to  the  term.  Military 
training  connotes,  to  many,  everything  which 
has  become  in  any  way  connected  in  the 
mind  of  the  individual  with  the  army  or  with 
war.  The  superintendent  of  a  certain  penal 
institution  for  boys  points  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  he  swept  military  training  from  the 
institution  and  cites  among  the  items  of  that 
training,  the  methods  of  cruelty  with  which 
the  internal  discipline  had  been  maintained. 
Military  training  is  synonymous  in  his  mind 
with  cruel  and  unusual  methods  of  punish¬ 
ment.  A  school  principal  states  that  he 
might  have  patience  to  listen  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  military  training  if  he  had  not 
spent  so  many  days  waist  deep  in  the  mud 
and  slime  of  the  trenches  in  France.  His 
impressions  are  those  received  as  a  part  of  a 
fighting  machine  while  the  question  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  use  of  some  of  the  in¬ 
struments  which  fashioned  that  machine,  as 
a  means  for  producing  better  citizens.  An 
educator  writes  that  “military  law  and  order 
are  the  result  of  an  artificially  wrought  social 
mal-adjustment”  blaming  the  instrument 
which  made  the  tool  with  which  the  social 
mal-adjustment  was  combatted  with  having 
produced  the  thing  itself.  As  well  say: 
“Weeds  are  the  result  of  a  blacksmith’s 
forge”  because  of  the  fact  that  with  a  forge 
hoes  may  be  wrought  with  which  weeds  are 
destroyed.  This  question  is  concerned  with 
the  results  that  may  be  obtained  in  the 


teaching  of  citizenship  by  the  use  of  some 
of  the  instrumentalities  that  have  been  used 
in  producing  armies  from  which  are  de¬ 
manded  the  “last  full  measure  of  devotion.” 
We  believe  that  by  such  means  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  more  strongly  those  qualities  that 
shall  cause  our  citizenry  to  be  able  to  live 
for  their  country  with  a  degree  of  efficiency 
which  shall  prove  as  great  a  national  asset 
as  the  willingness  to  die  for  it.  So  it  is  asked 
that  in  following  this  discussion,  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  may  be  dismissed  and  that  mili¬ 
tary  training  be  considered  (i)  as  a  school 
subject  (2)  as  presented  by  a  trained  teacher 
or,  at  least,  according  to  pedagogic  principles 
and  (3)  for  the  one  and  only  purpose  of  train¬ 
ing  Americans  for  better  citizenship. 

The  founders  of  Phillips  Academy  in  1870, 
gave  as  the  purpose  to  be  achieved  by  the 
teachings  of  that  great  school,  the  “great 
end  and  real  business  of  living.”  This  aim 
of  education  as  now  applied  insists  that  the 
business  of  living  includes  the  ability  to  live 
with  one’s  fellow  man.  The  man  who  can 
do  this  successfully  is  a  “good  citizen.” 

When  people  live  in  communities  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  that  they  be  willing  to  per¬ 
mit  the  satisfying  of  their  individual  desires 
and  needs  to  become  secondary  to  what  will 
best  serve  the  wishes  or  needs  of  the  whole  as 
expressed  by  the  majority.  To  this  subordin- 
atingof  individual  interests  to  group  interests 
is  given  the  name  of  cooperation.  Upon  such 
as  are  ignorant  of  what  the  common  wishes 
are,  or  who  are  not  willing  to  work  for  the 
common  good,  the  organized  whole  impress 
their  wishes,  taking  such  means  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  the  development  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  people  may  prompt.  This  body  of 
ideas,  is  called  the  Law.  Every  act  of  the 
lives  of  each  of  us  is  predicated  on  observance 
of  law — obedience.  Honesty  is  obedience  to 
a  law  of  right  which  has  come  to  be  so  thor¬ 
oughly  engrafted  into  the  consciousness  that 
the  implication  is  resented  that  the  demand 
by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  law  of  the  Divin¬ 
ity  or  the  moral  code  influences  our  actions. 
It  is  still  obedience,  camouflage  it  as  we  may. 

It  is  not  the  natural  thing  for  one  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  his  wishes  to  those  of  another,  and 
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to  do  so  requires  a  degree  of  self-control. 
It  follows  that  the  development  of  an  ideal 
of  service — of  any  trait  of  an  altruistic  char¬ 
acter,  is  impossible  without  a  willingness  to 
obey  the  rules  of  conduct  set  for  us  by  organ¬ 
ized  society  and  the  growth  of  a  self^ontrol 
that  makes  the  setting  aside  of  our  own 
natural  wishes,  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
community  call  of  recognized  justice,  an 
automatic  act. 

The  American  nation  prides  itself  on  being 
a  “free”  country.  This  has  developed  into 
an  active  feeling  of  resentment  against  the 
restraint  imposed  by  those  rules  of  conduct 
to  whose  action  they  have  not  become 
habituated — whose  bonds  are  still  recogniz¬ 
able  as  bonds.  American  children  are  sent  to 
school  under  the  compulsion  of  acts  of  legis¬ 
latures  which  carefully  define  the  penalty  for 
not  meeting  their  provisions.  This  is  done 
with  no  feeling  that  personal  liberty  is  being 
infringed  upon,  for  they  have  been  led  on 
this  path  so  long  that  they  follow  it  without 
tugging  against  the  leading  strap  and  so  are 
not  conscious  of  it. 

Obedience  is  necessary  in  our  factories. 
Rules  are  posted  which  state  particular  acts 
that  are  to  be  performed  or  that  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  employee  is  still  at  absolute 
liberty  to  obey  them  or  not  but  if  he  chooses 
not  to  do  so  the  employer  has  a  certain  lib¬ 
erty  concerning  the  pay  check  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  exercise.  But  this  is  one  of  the  rules 
that  we  take  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  notice 
in  a  public  park,  however,  that  waste  paper 
must  be  placed  in  trash  cans  is  a  challenge 
to  our  personal  liberty  and  something  to  be 
violated  with  pride  in  showing  our  indepen¬ 
dence  of  taking  orders. 

The  wheels  of  cooperative  action  may  oft¬ 
en  be  oiled  effectively  by  making  the  order 
into  the  form  of  a  polite  request — by  asking 
the  cooperation  of  the  public  in  keeping  the 
park  clean;  by  putting  “Please”  signs  on  the 
grass  which  it  is  desired  to  save  from  destruc¬ 
tion  by  trampling  feet.  Thus  courtesy  comes 
to  the  aid  and  salves  the  national  pride  which 
smarts  under  the  necessity  of  having  to  obey 
and  flaunts  the  unwillingness  to  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  obeying.  A  people  who  ac¬ 


cept  an  arrogant  verboten  unquestioningly  is 
not  to  be  desired  but  there  should  be  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  dignity  of  a 
respectfully  rendered  obedience  and  obse¬ 
quiousness. 

The  basis  of  military  training  is  obedience 
and  courtesy.  Both  of  these  are  violently 
attacked  in  our  military  system  as  being  un¬ 
democratic  and  as  being  un-American  in  the 
setting  up  of  classes  and  the  compelling  of 
one  class  to  make  formal  obeisance  to  an¬ 
other.  It  would  not  be  profitable  here  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  psychology  of 
war  that  developed  the  military  system.  It 
must  be  sound  or  it  would  not  have  stood 
the  test  of  centuries  of  use.  It  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  to  show 
that  the  willingness  to  take  orders,  to  ohey^ 
is  very  necessary  in  a  democracy;  that  a 
democracy  does  not  imply  that  each  shall  be 
a  law  unto  himself  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
each  shall  consciously  and  willingly  subordi¬ 
nate  himself  and  his  individual  wishes  and 
needs  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  On  that 
phrase,  consciously  and  willingly,  hinges  the 
meaning  of  discipline.  The  act  which  is  not 
done  with  the  consciousness  that  it  is  the  one 
set  forth  to  be  performed,  and  is  not  carried 
out  with  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
authority  under  which  the  man  is  working, 
lacks  the  first  principles  of  discipline. 

The  courtesy  of  the  military  organization 
is  simply  the  courtesy  of  general  social  usage, 
systematized  and  made  definite.  Every 
courtesy  demanded  of  a  private  has  its 
reciprocal  courtesy  in  the  demand  made  on 
the  officer.  The  presence  of  martinets  in  the 
uniform  of  officers  should  be  held  against 
the  system  no  more  than  the  presence  of  men 
in  the  social  body  who  persistently  violate 
the  common  social  decencies  should  condemn 
the  social  standards. 

Ponderous,  mass  action  and  ceremonials 
have  a  strong  appeal  to  the  adolescent  boy. 
In  this  day  when  we  are  faced  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  there  is  anything  for 
which  he  will  exhibit  a  degree  of  reverence, 
the  transition  is  found  to  be  easy  from  the 
courtesy  of  the  military  life  to  that  of  the 
social  relations  for  the  boys  who  have  been 
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trained  through  the  concerted  action  of 
massed  ceremonies  and  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  respect. 

The  use  of  military  training  in  the  high 
school  should  help  to  inculcate  a  proper  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  qualities  of  obedience  and 
courtesy.  A  certain  amount  of  obedience  is 
required  of  classes  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  enter  class  rooms  and  their  con¬ 
duct  while  there.  Military  formations  make 
similar  requirements  definitely — do  not  de¬ 
pend  on  each  individual  teacher  or  principal 
for  their  standards.  They  require  a  punctu¬ 
ality  that  must  be  absolute.  Reasons  for 
delinquencies  are  acceptable;  excuses  are  not. 

A  military  drill  is  so  conducted  that  abso¬ 
lute  concentration  is  required  and  the  nature 
of  the  work  demands  that  nothing  short  of 
it  can  be  accepted.  This  must  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  beyond  the  point  where  such  demands 
are  reasonable  or  where  they  can  be  re¬ 
sponded  to  with  profit  to  the  student.  When 
carried  on  in  a  proper  manner  the  student  is 
developing  concentration,  obedience,  self- 
control,  and  cooperation.  This  does  not  in¬ 
volve  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  im¬ 
proved  efficiency  but  simply  a  training  in 
habits  of  thought.  The  very  act  of  throwing 
back  his  shoulders,  raising  his  chest,  looking 
his  “superiors’*  in  the  eye  and  stepping 
along  with  a  brisk,  “snappy”  manner  is  go¬ 
ing  to  do  much  in  giving  self-confidence,  in 
dispelling  that  inferiority  complex  we  hear 
so  much  about  and  in  giving  him  an  added 
self-respect. 

It  is  in  the  role  of  leader  that  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  developing  the  different 
phases  of  dependableness  will  be  found.  In  a 
regularly  organized  platoon,  23  per  cent  of 
its  personnel  will  be  in  positions  of  more  or 
less  responsibility.  The  development  of 
leaders  is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  mili¬ 
tary  training  in  high  schools.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  performance  in  drill  may  well  be 
subordinated  to  the  development  of  leaders 
through  allowing  the  boys  to  conduct  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  that  could  do 
more  to  bring  to  the  surface  inherent  initia¬ 
tive  in  a  boy  than  conducting  a  military 
formation  and  drill.  The  part  of  the  in¬ 


structor  may  well  be  that  of  a  critic  teacher. 
He  should  discover  problems  for  the  cadet 
instructor  and  his  assistants  to  solve;  dis¬ 
cover  where  errors  occur  and  leave  them  to 
determine  how  to  proceed  in  getting  them 
corrected.  The  leader  must  know  that  the 
performance  of  his  group  in  comparison  with 
others  will  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  quality 
of  his  work.  He  soon  finds  that  he  must  have 
the  cooperation  of  every  boy  in  the  group 
and  that  they  must  all  work  toward  the  same 
end.  Then  he  is  getting  a  start  toward  real 
leadership  and  they  are  all  learning  the  first 
requisite  of  good  citizenship — the  necessity 
of  controlling  their  own  feelings  and  of  obey¬ 
ing  the  orders  of  another  who  is  trying  to  lead 
them  to  a  desired  goal  although  they  may 
think  at  the  moment  that  some  other  course 
would  be  more  desirable  in  reaching  that  end. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  make  it  clear  to  a  boy 
that  he  was  making  it  impossible  for  a  class 
in  history  to  do  its  best  work  because  he  was 
making  no  effort  to  prepare  his  lessons,  but 
he  does  not  need  to  have  it  pointed  out  to 
him  thathis  squad  can  be  no  betterthan  he  is. 

Every  movement  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  squad;  every  position  of  the  rifle  in  the 
manual  of  arms  is  prescribed  to  the  minutest 
detail.  These  positions  and  movements 
must  become  habitual;  every  movement 
must  be  initiated  without  hesitation  and 
executed  with  a  “snap.”  This  can  be  done 
only  by  muscular  and  nervous  systems  which 
are  well  coordinated.  The  same  things  may 
be  said  of  the  well-conducted  physical  drill 
and  rifle  exercise.  Adapting  these  to  being 
performed  with  music  will  help  to  keep  up 
interest. 

Military  organizations  and  military  work 
lend  themselves  readily  to  the  use  of  com¬ 
petitions.  These  arouse  outside  interest  and 
provide  an  impetus  to  loyalty  within  the 
group.  A  public  demonstration  can  some¬ 
times  be  successfully  staged  that  includes 
individual  competitions  and  competitive  ex¬ 
hibitions  by  picked  squads,  platoons,  or 
larger  units.  This  should  consist  of  drill,  close 
and  extended  order;  ceremonies,  calisthenics, 
rifle  exercises,  wall  scaling,  first  aid,  marks¬ 
manship,  tent  pitching,  etc.,  the  variety  of 
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activities  being  limited  only  by  the  amount  of 
equipment,  time  devoted  to  instruction,  and 
the  time  and  place  of  the  exhibition.  This 
provides  a  goal  that  is  most  stimulating. 

A  camping  trip  of  from  thirty-six  hours 
to  ten  days  will  serve  to  give  the  organiza¬ 
tion  solidarity.  This  will  serve  the  purpose 
better  if  the  boys  finance  it  themselves.  The 
successful  military  director  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  avenue  to  develop  that  powerful 
but  elusive  esprit  de  corps. 


When  a  boy  leads  a  life  of  regularity,  of 
punctuality,  of  self-control — a  life  whose 
every  act  requires  a  fidelity  to  his  “outfit’* 
and  each  official  speech  in  which  must  be  in 
terse,  accurate  English,  he  imbibes  a  measure 
of  those  qualities  that  will  not  only  assist  him 
in  fitting  himself  to  any  niche  into  which  life 
may  toss  him  but  will  develop  a  degree  of 
initiative  and  perseverance  that  v/ill  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  cut  out  his  own 
niche. 


TEACHING  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  PHOTOPLAY 

Aaron  Horn 

[“And,”  says  the  well-worn  summary  of  educational  objectives,  “preparation  for  a  worthy  use  of 
leisure  time.”  How  do  reading  time  and  movie  time  in  the  leisure  hours  of  the  world  compare  is  Mr. 
Horn’s  enquiry.  To  which  are  you  giving  your  attention?] 


The  movies  have  been  a  subject  of 
discussion  for  many,  each  theorist, 
analyzing  their  defects  from  his  own 
particular  viewpoint  and  interests  and  sug¬ 
gesting  remedies  sometimes  good,  sometimes 
bad,  but  always  incomplete.  In  this  general 
discussion  the  educator  has  contributed  his 
share.  More  and  more,  he  is  coming  to  think 
with  Professor  Judd  that  “the  reason  why 
the  American  people  have  so  long  put  up 
with  the  weak  and  often  utterly  stupid 
movies  is  that  they  have  no  training  in  the 
intelligent  appreciation  of  movies.’’  The 
problem  has  been  definitely  recognized  as 
one  whose  solution  requires  a  large  contri¬ 
bution  from  the  school.  However,  this  recog¬ 
nition  has  not  been  stated  distinctly  and 
emphatically  enough;  it  has  been  submerged 
beneath  other  interests;  it  has  materialized 
only  in  ineffective  censorship  agitation  and  ^ 
in  Saturday  morning  matinee  movements 
which  are  praiseworthy  but  inadequate. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  question 
whether  the  movies  can  or  cannot  be  classified 
according  to  some  dogmatic  definition  as 
an  “art”  or  whether  it  is  the  highest  or  the 
lowest  of  these  “arts.”  The  significant  point 
is  that,  allied  with  music,  it  is  becoming,  if 
it  has  not  already  become,  the  dominant 


appreciative  recreation  of  our  people.  There 
is  no  more  reason  for  us  to  suppress  this 
interest  than  there  is  a  possibility  that  we 
could.  The  school  must  face  the  issue 
squarely  and  it  can  do  this  only  by  admitting 
the  photoplay  to  full  standing  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  By  this  I  mean  not  as  Professor  Judd 
to  “provide  a  time  in  school  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  movies,”  but  to  provide  a  definite 
and  organized  course  of  study  in  photoplay 
appreciation. 

To  teach  appreciation  is  a  very  venture¬ 
some  enterprise.  Methodologists  can  guide 
us  with  hardly  more  than  the  dictum  “ap¬ 
preciation  is  caught  not  taught.”  The 
teaching  of  appreciation  is  handicapped  in 
three  ways:  (i)  The  teaching  is  difficult. 
(2)  A  higher  type  of  appreciation,  which  is 
analytic  and  requires  a  wealth  of  associations 
presupposes  a  good  deal  of  intelligence.  (3) 
The  inculcation  of  appreciation  involves  the 
formation  of  a  new  set  of  habits,  and  often 
the  displacement  of  an  old  set.  Despite  these 
difficulties,  we  have  generally  included  in 
our  curriculum  a  course  of  study  in  litera¬ 
ture.  We  don’t  know  what  positive  effects 
this  has  had;  we  do  know  that  the  majority 
of  our  children,  even  perhaps  at  the  high- 
school  level  today,  have  benefited  in  no 
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degree  from  it.  Nevertheless,  no  one  has 
arisen  to  call  for  the  ejection  of  the  literature 
syllabus  from  the  curriculum.  And  this  is  no 
more  than  right,  for  we  are  concerned  with  an 
activity  for  which  every  man  and  woman 
must  be  equipped  in  present-day  life. 

Our  aims  in  the  teaching  of  literature  may 
be  represented  by  those  given  in  the  New 
York  City  syllabus  which  are  in  effect:  (i) 
to  cultivate  the  child’s  taste  for  worthwhile 
literature  and  give  him  pleasure  of  a  finer 
kind;  (2)  to  introduce  him  to  the  wonders 
and  beauties  of  nature;  (3)  to  foster  his  im¬ 
agination  and  sympathies  and  quicken  and 
direct  his  emotions;  (4)  to  help  him  under¬ 
stand  people  and  to  inculcate  ideals  of  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct;  and  (5)  to  help  form  the 
reading  habit. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  wished  to  institute 
a  course  in  photoplay  appreciation  these 
aims  could  be  assumed  almost  in  toto.  We 
would  have  to  change  “literature”  in  the 
first  aim  to  “photoplays.”  The  last  aim  is 
not  readily  applicable  but  when  we  consider 
that  Evangeline  probably  never  helped  form 
the  reading  habit  for  anything  else  than 
literature,  we  may  substitute  for  the  fifth 
aim  the  analogous  one  “to  help  form  the 
worth-while  movie  habit.  ” 

The  few  educators  who  have  suggested 
plans  similar  to  mine,  have  stopped  at  this 
point  if  they  have  reached  so  far.  Their  few- 
hidden  statements  have  received,  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  criticism.  However,  I  expect  that, 
if  the  claim  of  the  photoplay  to  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  comes  to  be  widely  known,  our 
answer  will  be  that  the  curriculum  is  too 
crowded  at  present,  that  many  useful  sub¬ 
jects  are  clamoring  for  admittance,  etc.  In 
expectation  of  this  criticism,  I  am  prompted 
to  present  my  thesis  that  for  the  cominon 
people  a  course  in  photoplay  appreciation  is 
more  needed  than  a  course  in  literature.  If  one 
of  the  courses  must  be  crowded  out  or  receive 
a  minimized  emphasis,  at  least  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  it  should  be  that  in  litera¬ 
ture. 

I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  not  through  a 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  “art”  of  the 
photoplay  but  through  the  plain  and  clear 


fact  that  the  movie  is  a  more  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  life  of  the  ordinary  person  than 
literature.  And  even  college  graduates  need 
to  be  educated  a  little  in  the  photoplay.  I 
am  thinking  of  one  man  who  would  ordin¬ 
arily  go  to  see  a  movie,  selected  indiscrim¬ 
inately  or  discriminately  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  then  proceed  to  burn  the 
midnight  oil  at  his  vector  analysis  and  his¬ 
tory  of  mathematics.  He  is  only  an  example. 

I  am  led  to  suspect,  also,  that  we  may  meet 
wfith  a  little  more  success  in  teaching  movie 
appreciation  than  we  have  been  getting  in 
literature.  First,  literature  appreciation  is 
fundamentally  dependent  on  reading  ability. 
Our  school  graduates  may  be  able  to  read 
well  enough  but  to  sit  down  and  read  four 
hundred  pages  of  material  presupposes  a 
habit  which  is  not  so  easily  acquired.  Any 
student,  I  think,  who  has  been  reading  much 
on  education,  etc.,  and  neglecting  his  poetry 
will  testify  that  it  often  requires  more  effort 
than  he  is  willing  to  devote  to  concentrate 
on  a  page  of  poetry.  How  true  is  this  for  the 
ordinary  man  whose  basic  reading  habits 
are  not  sufficiently  developed?  The  photo¬ 
play  is  not  so  handicapped  but  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  peculiar  attraction  and  of  social 
participation.  Secondly,  a  course  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  requires  an  extensive  follow-up  outside 
of  the  classroom  if  a  permanent  effect  is  to  be 
produced.  I  have  no  basis  for  belief,  but  I 
feel  that  perhaps  an  intelligent  boy  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  reading  Alger  will  benefit  more 
from  a  good  literature  teacher  than  a  boy 
who  does  not  read  at  all.  I  personally  attri¬ 
bute  my  understanding  of  the  movies  to 
the  many  bad  ones  I  have  seen  as  well  as  to 
the  good  ones.  Now,  the  photoplay  course 
will  not  lack  in  outside  follow-up  as  the 
literature  course  does.  An  intelligent  child 
accepts  the  insight  he  acquires  from  his 
literature  teacher  with  great  pleasure  but 
soon  loses  it,  if  he  doesn’t  read  after  school. 
The  same  child  will  apply  this  insight  when 
derived  from  his  photoplay  teacher  with  still 
greater  pleasure  because  he  does  go  to  the 
movies.  He  will,  moreover,  learn  from  con¬ 
trast  because  he  does  go  to  the  movies  after 
school. 
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It  may  be  temporarily  expedient  to  “pro¬ 
vide  a  time  in  school  for  the  discussion  of 
movies”  or  to  “guide  children  as  to  films 
they  see”  but  eventually  (and  as  soon  as 
possible)  we  must  organize  a  definite  course 
of  study,  based  around  plays  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  schools.  These  plays  will  have  to 
be  graded,  suitable  in  content  and  treatment 
to  the  particular  grades,  and  amenable  for 
use  in  appreciation  lessons.  There  are  some 


pictures  now  that  could  happily  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  such  a  course,  but  the  majority 
will  have  to  be  produced  with  their  express 
purposes  in  mind.  The  problem  of  production 
is  a  very  difficult  one  but  it  is  probably  re¬ 
ducible  to  a  reluctance  to  spend  a  good  deal 
of  money.  I  sincerely  wish  that  the  quality 
and,  I  hope,  the  success  of  the  Chronicles  of 
America  series  will  serve  as  an  eye  opener 
for  educators  in  this  respect. 


PERSONAL  RELATIONS  IN  THE  SMALL  COLLEGE 

Raymond  Walters 

[Here  are  some  aspirations  cherished  by  every  man  who  hopes  to  send  his  son  to  college.  Mr. 
Walters,  although  his  staff-work  on  School  and  Society  gives  him  cosmopolitan  rank,  has,  by  vitrue  of 
his  position  in  the  faculty  of  that  snug  little  college,  Swarthmore,  the  right  to  speak  on  his  subject 
with  authority,] 


Most  small  colleges  are  sporting 
laurels  which  withered  decades 
ago,”  declared  a  friend  of  mine  re¬ 
cently.  “They  are  not  only  sleepily  unaware 
of  modern  educational  practice  but,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  personal  attention  to  the  individual 
student,  they  are  leagues  behind  the  large 
universities  which  have  built  up  scientific 
personnel  administration.” 

Such  criticism  is  good  for  our  souls.  We 
should  face  it  and  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
of  the  small  colleges  are  doing  our  full  duty 
in  our  personal  relations  with  our  students. 

As  I  see  it,  the  approach  to  personnel 
procedure  should  be  to  consider  first  of  all 
what  we  want  such  procedure  to  ac¬ 
complish.  This  will  depend,  I  think,  upon 
the  basic  aim,  the  educational  philosophy 
of  the  individual  small  college.  Among  vari¬ 
ous  aims,  let  us  consider  two.  Your  college 
may  emphasize  the  social  and  democratic 
purpose  of  education,  regarding  it  as  training 
for  citizenship,  for  public  and  economic 
usefulness.  Your  college  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  stress  the  intellectual,  the  scientific, 
the  artistic,  with  the  Greek  ideal  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  independent  human  personality. 
Now,  if  the  broadly  democratic  purpose 


predominates,  your  college  will  foster  what 
we  call  student  activities.  It  might  well 
follow  that  your  faculty  will,  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  relations  with  the  student-body,  parti¬ 
cipate  in  and  guide  those  multitudinous  or¬ 
ganizations  which  energetic  undergraduates 
build  up  and  which  afford  a  certain  training 
for  practical  affairs. 

For  the  college  which  has  intellectual, 
scientific,  artistic  emphasis,  undergraduate 
activities  will  be  encouraged  as  a  whole¬ 
some  balance-wheel  but  will  be  kept  dis¬ 
tinctly  secondary;  and  here  your  professors 
will  deal  with  each  student  as  an  independent 
personality  who  may  conceivably  contribute 
to  the  cultural,  the  scientific,  the  spiritual 
life  of  his  generation. 

I  have  over-simplified,  of  course.  It  is 
possible  for  a  small  college  to  combine  parts 
of  both  ideals.  The  matter  of  emphasis, 
however,  will  remain  and  personal  relations 
between  teachers  and  students  must  be 
determined  as  this  emphasis  is  determined. 

In  a  liberal  arts  college,  where  students 
make  their  acquaintance  with  the  diverse 
and  conflicting  schools  of  human  thought, 
it  is  important  that  they  have  varied  and 
balanced  stimulus  and  guidance.  For  this 
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we  clearly  need,  not  one  vigorous  personality 
but  a  group  of  vigorous  personalities.  The 
ideal  would  be  reached  when  teachers  of 
varied  views  are  in  accord  with  the  broad 
aim  of  their  individual  college  and  when 
they  present  this  aim  to  the  students  from 
different  personal  angles.  You  cannot,  by 
official  action,  delegate  this  highest  of  all 
personal  relations  in  education  to  a  dean,  or 
to  course  advisers,  or  to  a  committee  or  to 
personnel  experts.  There  are  certain  techni¬ 
cal  aspects — hour  credits,  quality  points, 
and  that  sort  of  thing — and  certain  personal 
problems  and  mental  hygiene  problems 
which  can  be  delegated.  I  insist,  however, 
that  these  are  subordinate,  that  the  vital 
thing  is  communicating  to  students  the 
tone  of  the  college,  and  that,  for  this,  there 
is  no  substitute  for  the  personal  touch  of 
your  teachers.  The  prime  difficulty  is  not 
one  of  procedure  or  methods  but  of  getting 
teachers  who  in  their  scholarship,  in  their 
scholarly  and  human  spirit,  embody  what 
you  would  transmit.  If  we  have  such  men 
and  women  in  our  faculties,  their  influence 
will  carry  in  perfectly  normal  and  un¬ 
premeditated  ways. 

In  their  provision  for  psychologists,  psy¬ 
chiatrists,  and  personnel  experts  some  of  the 
larger  institutions  have  taken  advanced 
steps.  For  a  small  college  to  undertake  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  scope  and  magnitude  would 
be  to  put  on  the  armor  of  Saul. 

There  are,  however,  measures  of  personnel 
procedure  in  large  universities  which  can 
profitably  be  copied.  The  Freshman  recep¬ 
tion  program  is  one  of  them;  the  attitude  of 
Freshmen  toward  their  college  may,  I 
believe,  be  significantly  influenced  when  the 
Faculty  greets  him  before  the  Sophomores 
do.  Vocational  information  should  be  af¬ 
forded  Seniors  and  others;  here  college  ad¬ 
ministrators  can  obtain  help  from  the 
Psychological  Corporation,  the  Personnel 
Research  Federation,  and  the  National 
Committee  of  Bureaus  of  Occupations. 
As  to  mental  hygiene,  all  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  small  college  is  knowledge  by 
advisers  of  the  symptoms  of  these  problems 
and  alertness  in  referring  students  promptly 


to  a  physician,  a  psychologist  or  a  psychia¬ 
trist. 

What  of  the  aspects  in  which  the  small 
college  may,  by  virtue  of  its  smallness,  be 
the  ideal  Alma  Mater,  knowing  her  children 
not  as  a  regimented  host,  but  one  by  one. 

There  is  the  social  side,  using  the  term  in 
the  broad  sense.  William  of  Wykeham’s 
“Manners  makyth  the  man”  has  never  been 
bettered  as  an  expression  of  what  a  code 
may  do  for  the  individual,  and  the  small 
college  has  a  peculiar  opportunity  in  impress¬ 
ing  a  noble  code  of  manners  upon  a  genera¬ 
tion  in  need  of  it. 

Deeper  than  this  is  the  sense  for  right 
conduct  in  all  human  relations.  The  real 
teachers  of  the  social  code,  of  right  conduct, 
are  those  who  seldom  talk  about  them  and 
then  never  priggishly,  but  whose  lives  are 
veritable  precepts.  In  the  small  college 
great  professors  have  done  this  and  every 
small  college  should  try  to  find  and  to  hold 
the  rare  souls  capable  of  it. 

On  a  lower  shelf  than  the  foregoing  is  the 
practical  guidance  that  deans  and  advisers 
can  aspire  to  give.  This  guidance  ought 
to  be  systematically  arranged  for.  There 
should  be  a  schedule  of  interviews  with 
students  and  a  few  notes  on  what  is  found 
as  to  the  individual’s  state  of  health,  mind 
and  scholastic  progress  may  profitably  be 
entered  on  a  card  from  time  to  time. 

Finally,  as  to  the  intellectual  side,  the 
aspect  of  education  in  which  many  good  per¬ 
sons  in  our  democratic  land  have  no  strong 
faith.  They  have  somehow  confused  pedantry 
with  scholarship.  They  value  first-rateness 
in  every  sphere  except  the  scholarly.  In  our 
Honors  Courses  at  Swarthmore  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  effort  to  change  this  conception, 
among  those  at  least  with  whom  we  deal.  We 
are  trying  to  show  how,  instead  of  being  dull 
and  cold  and  selfish,  the  true  scholar  has 
imagination,  warm  feeling  and  a  desire  to 
serve.  Under  the  plan  of  the  Swarthmore 
Honors  Courses  students  who  have  done 
well  in  their  first  two  years  are  allowed, 
during  their  Junior  and  Senior  years,  to 
read  in  some  field  of  their  choice,  devoting 
themselves  to  several  related  subjects.  It  is  a 
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method  which  avoids  the  thinness  of  con¬ 
ventional  college  education  and  provides  a 
sub-soil  in  which  scholarship  and  mastery 
may  grow. 

More  particularly  from  the  viewpoint  of 
personal  relations,  Honors  Courses  are,  I 
believe,  invaluable.  They  call  for  seminars 
in  which  groups  of  five  or  six  students  meet 
one  or  two  professors  several  times  each  week 
for  the  reading  of  papers  and  for  discussion 
of  the  prescribed  study  of  the  week.  Beyond 
the  advantage  inherent  in  a  small  group  is 
the  peculiar  relation  between  student  and 
professor  at  Swarthmore  due  to  the  external 
examination  system  of  the  Honors  Courses. 
The  professor  does  not  set  the  examinations; 


he  works  with  the  student  in  his  preparation 
for  examinations  over  the  prescribed  ground 
to  be  given  by  visiting  professors  from  other 
institutions.  There  is  thus  a  comradeship  in 
a  joint  intellectual  enterprise,  a  meeting  of 
mind  and  heart  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
ideal  personal  relationship  in  education. 

The  great  test  of  the  small  college,  may  I 
suggest  in  closing,  will  come  in  exalting  the 
things  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  spirit.  If 
we  can,  in  our  small  classes  and  by  our  close 
touch,  stimulate  our  young  men  and  women 
to  go  their  way  themselves,  to  prize  the  high¬ 
est  and  to  strive  faithfully  for  it,  then  we 
shall  have  done  service  as  true  counselors 
of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 


LIVING  LITERATURE 

AS  IT  SEEMS  TO  THE  BOY  BEHIND  THE  DESK 
Olga  Achtenhagen 

[Miss  Achtenhagen  comes  again  with  one  of  her  cheerful  refusals  to  accept  the  teacher’s  office  as  a 
dreary  director  of  formalities.  Why  tire  yourself  out  trying  to  push  the  engine  over  the  track  when  a 
little  fire  kindled  within  will  carry  the  whole  train  along?] 


IS  LITERATURE  alive?  Is  it  alive  for 
us,  or  “casual  as  any  clerk”;  do  we 
“deal  in  dreams,  and  call  it  work”? 
Is  it  real  and  vital,  or  are  we  merely  quoting 
glibly  when  we  tell  our  students  that  litera¬ 
ture  is  this  and  that,  that  it  can  do  so  and 
so?  It  may  be  enlightening  to  ask  ourselves 
occasionally  whether  we  are  speaking  of  that 
which  we  know  to  be  a  fact,  or  of  that  which 
we  should  like  to  believe.  If  we  are  to  teach 
literature,  we  must  believe  in  it;  and  if  we 
do  believe  in  it,  our  problem  is  partly  solved, 
for  the  thing  that  is  a  reality  in  our  lives  will 
be  expressed  in  our  actions,  our  attitudes, 
our  relationships.  With  William  Morris  we 
shall  see  that  “art  is  the  expression  of  man’s 
pleasure  in  his  work,”  and  our  interest  will 
be  carried  into  the  classroom  as  a  prime 
factor  in  the  art  of  method. 

Making  literature  live  for  our  students 
is  not  merely  interesting  them  with  the 
easier  things,  not  making  it  a  strawberry- 


and-cream  story  hour  process,  but  making 
literature  real  in  the  sense  that  it  becomes 
a  part  of  their  lives,  because  they  have 
made  it  theirs  through  thought  and  appre¬ 
ciation.  It  does  not  include  the  process  of 
fooling  them  into  taking  what  they  do  not 
want,  just  so  they’ll  have  it  (and  hate  it, 
probably!);  it  is  rather  the  process  of  show¬ 
ing  them  that  after  all,  this  is  what  they 
want,  even  though  at  times  it  will  demand 
hours  of  concentrated  study,  with  not  im¬ 
mediate  mastery.  The  difficulty  lies  in  mak¬ 
ing  them  see  that  this  poem  or  novel  lives 
now,  for  them.  That  done,  all  else  follows. 

After  all,  our  students  are  real  people. 
They  want  real  things,  not  makeshifts.  Too 
often  we  are  inclined  to  treat  that  boy  in  the 
back  seat  as  one  of  a  hundred,  or  as  one  of 
that  smaller  group,  the  class.  He  isn’t  just 
one;  he’s  the  one  to  be  considered.  It  is  queer, 
but  true,  that  many  times  our  students 
judge  us,  and  judge  us  rightly,  with  less  ef- 
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fort  and  surer  results  than  we,  in  turn,  judge 
them.  We  are  real  to  them,  and  we  are 
judged,  first  of  all,  as  human  beings,  and 
then  as  teachers.  The  teacher  of  literature  is 
usually  concerned  with  an  extra-curricular 
activity,  and  it  is  in  that  capacity  that  her 
students  best  learn  to  know  her.  In  that  re¬ 
lationship  lies  a  decided  advantage,  and 
there  especially  we  must  be  careful  to  play 
fair  with  our  students,  to  treat  them 
“square.” 

Likewise  does  the  student  know  whether 
u'e  know  what  we  are  trying  to  teach  him. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  admit  when  we  do 
not  know,  our  chances  of  making  literature 
live  for  our  students  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  But  if  we  do  know  our  subject  and 
love  it,  they  will  see  that  knowledge  and 
that  love,  although  we  may  not  be  con¬ 
sciously  exhibiting  them.  It  is  then  that 
appreciation  is  “caught,  not  taught.”  Nor 
can  we  blame  a  student  for  agreeing  with 
Struthers  Burt  when  he  says,  “I  like  people 
to  do  what  they  do  with  some  enthusiasm. 
Nobody  forces  a  man  to  be  a  waiter,  but  if 
he  is  one,  why  doesn’t  he  keep  to  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  his  job?”  Nobody  forces  us  to  be 
teachers,  but  if  we  are,  we’d  better  be  good 
ones,  or  in  this  day  and  age,  the  children 
won’t  have  us! 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the 
teacher  of  literature  should  encourage  frank 
speech  rather  than  affected  appreciation 
based  upon  the  desire  for  a  grade;  unless  we 
are  willing  to  meet  the  child  on  the  level, 
and  treat  him  as  a  personality  and  his  opin¬ 
ions  with  fair  consideration,  that  frankness 
will  never  be  forthcoming.  Once  known  in 
that  way,  we  shall  appreciate  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  our  students  as  something  worth 
having.  We  use  the  term  “democracy  in 
education”  frequently,  but  do  we  practise 
it?  Here  is  an  apt  comment  from  a  senior 
student  on  democracy  in  education:  “De¬ 
mocracy  in  education  is  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  student’s  intelligence  and  a 
teacher’s  ignorance  by  the  instructor.  This  is 
an  essential  in  the  art  of  teaching.  An  in¬ 
structor  must  more  than  ‘know  his  stuff.’ 
He  must  understand  his  students,  and  in¬ 


timacy  and  friendliness  are  the  means 
wherewith  he  may  obtain  that  understand¬ 
ing.”  That  was  part  of  an  editorial  in  the 
school  paper,  and  I  don’t  suppose  I  ever 
appreciated  a  favorable  comment  from  a 
principal  more  than  I  did  this  boy’s  reaction 
to  his  course  in  English  Literature.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  he  wrote  this  at  the  end 
of  his  final  examination  paper:  “I  think  this 
literature  course  was  better  than  any  side¬ 
show  in  Sunday-School.  What  I  mean  is  this: 
we  studied  life  from  every  angle,  and  still 
we  studied  literature.  I  could  fill  this  whole 
page  with  flowers  for  the  course  and  for  the 
teacher,  but  I  won’t,  because  it  won’t  raise 
my  grade  any,  and  because,  after  all,  you 
know  my  likes,  dislikes,  and  sympathies 
even  better  than  I  do.*' 

Knowing  that  many  students  objected — 
outwardly,  at  least! — to  English  as  a  re¬ 
quired  subject,  I  was  truly  interested  to 
know  why,  as  seniors,  125  of  them  chose  it 
for  another  year,  when  it  was  not  required. 
My  inquiry  resulted  as  follows:  going  from 
the  top  of  the  list  (in  frequency  of  answers) 
these  reasons  were  given:  Because  I  liked  the 
literature  we  had  last  year;  I  like  to  read; 
I  like  the  teacher;  it  will  help  me  later — in 
college  or  profession;  I  want  to  know  about 
the  English  writers;  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  literature  for  four  years;  it’s  the  nearest 
I  could  get  to  public  speaking;  it’s  a  change 
from  my  commercial  work;  it’s  always  been 
hard  for  me,  and  I  want  to  make  it  easier;  it’s 
my  last  chance  to  study  it  in  a  class;  I  need 
the  credit.  Note  that  the  desire  for  credit 
comes  very  low,  and  that  after  all,  the  real 
reasons  are  quite  informative,  or  should  be, 
to  us  as  teachers.  We  are  aided  by  the  na¬ 
tural  desire  of  every  child  to  like  to  read, 
Mr.  O.  J.  Lewis  to  the  contrary  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Saturday  Review.  Do  we  use 
this  advantage,  or  do  we  kill  that  natural 
desire  by  methods  of  coercion?  Again,  chil¬ 
dren  realize  they  need  English,  as  many  of 
them  do  not  realize  they  need  other  sub¬ 
jects.  Ranking  even  higher  is  the  influence 
of  the  teacher,  that  influence  which  we  so 
often  squander  through  ignorance,  indif¬ 
ference,  or  carelessness.  Note  the  individual 
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answers  given  below:  note  the  desire  to  be 
thought  sincere,  and  the  sound  pedagogy 
between  the  lines: 

1.  I  took  this  course  because  I  liked  the  teacher, 
nor  do  I  mean  this  as  flattery,  because  if  I 
don’t  like  the  teacher  (and  sometimes  I’m  preju¬ 
diced,  I’ll  admit)  I  seldom  like  the  subject.  Also, 
I  liked  the  literature  we  had  as  juniors,  although 
I  never  got  very  good  marks.  I  thought  this 
would  be  just  as  interesting, 

2.  I’m  taking  this  course  because  I  sincerely 
believe  I  will  like  it.  I’m  not  absolutely  sure  that 
I  will,  but  it  appealed  to  me  more  than  the  oth¬ 
ers,  and  I  thought  I’d  get  more  out  of  it  than 
from  chemistry  or  algebra.  I  realized,  too,  that 
this  is  my  last  chance  to  study  literature  if  I 
do  not  go  to  college.  Of  course  I  can  study  at 
home,  but  you  don’t  get  the  results  that  you  do 
when  you  have  a  class  and  a  teacher  to  help  you 
understand. 

3.  When  one  sits  down  with  a  box  of  chocolates 
and  a  thick  volume  of  Shakespeare  or  a  tiny  blue 
book  by  that  unusual  piece  of  humanity,  Christo¬ 
pher  Morley,  he  does  it  for  a  reason.  And  that’s 
my  reason  for  taking  literature — I  love  it. 

4.  Literature  is  quite  a  thing,  and  as  the  slang 
phrase  goes,  it  is  “the  pig’s  ears.”  Not  that  I 
like  it,  by  any  means,  but  I  may  some  day.  But 
some  things  came  up  last  year  that  did  me  a  lot 
of  good,  and  if  we  have  some  of  those  things  this 
year,  the  course  will  not  be  an  absolute  failure 
as  far  as  I’m  concerned. 

5.  I  w’ant  to  become  acquainted  with  the  world 
writers.  After  a  year  in  which  American  Litera¬ 
ture  was  studied,  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to 
study  that  of  another  country,  that  I  may  not 
become  prejudiced.  After  all,  our  own  literature 
existed  but  a  short  time  in  comparison  with  that 
of  other  countries. 

6.  Any  course  helps  to  give  credit,  and  that’s 
one  reason.  Another  is  that  I’m  hoping  against 
hope  to  get  something  from  it  that  I  can’t  fore¬ 
see  now. 

7.  I  knew  I  needed  only  three  subjects  first 
semester,  and  two  the  second.  With  physics  and 
democracy  on  my  hands,  I  decided  the  other  class 
would  have  to  be  one,  where,  if  I  didn’t  know  my 
lesson  every  day,  I  might  try  to  bluff  the  teacher, 
and  thereby  get  through  more  easily  than  in 
another  subject.  I  fully  intend  to  drop  this  class 
next  semester,  if  I  pass  in  the  other  two  subjects; 
but  if  the  book  is  a  good  one,  and  the  course  turns 
out  to  be  interesting  after  all,  I  may  stay  for  the 
year.  Then  I’d  be  on  the  safe  side  in  case  I  flunked 


in  all  the  others.  (Note:  he  “flunked”  in  all 
three.) 

8.  I  get  so  tired  of  the  constant  drill  in  the 
commercial  department.  We  have  better  times 
in  English  than  anywhere  else;  so  many  inter¬ 
esting  questions  come  up,  and  so  many  interesting 
experiences  are  told.  That’s  why  I  want  to  take 
it  again. 

9. 1  like  it — that’s  why  I’m  taking  it.  I  wouldn’t 
sell  my  literature  book  of  last  year  for  anything. 

10.  Since  I’m  not  able  to  do  manual  labor. 
I’ll  have  to  fall  back  on  my  brains  for  my  future 
welfare,  and  I  think  literature  will  be  a  great  help 
to  me. 

Next  I  asked  them  what  they  expected  to 
get  from  the  course,  and  I  was  humbled, 
indeed,  by  some  of  the  answers  given.  They 
wanted  oh,  so  much:  information,  enter¬ 
tainment,  a  broader  view  of  life,  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  best  in  literature,  greater  ease 
and  facility  of  expression,  a  certain  culture, 
ability  to  choose  the  best  books  and  to 
understand  them,  appreciation  of  free  verse, 
larger  vocabularies,  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  ability  to  judge  people,  knowledge  of 
the  fundamentals  of  great  literature,  a 
sense  of  the  development  of  literature 
through  the  ages,  and  queerest  of  all,  they 
wanted  to  learn  to  love  it.  Certainly  I  was 
made  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  my  posi¬ 
tion  far  more  by  their  list  of  great  expecta¬ 
tions  than  by  any  state  syllabus  or  report 
of  a  committee  on  English,  and  strangely 
enough,  if  compared,  the  three  would  not 
differ  very  much.  These  students  really  and 
truly  wanted — and  had  a  right  to  expect — 
that  they  should,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
attain  many  of  these  results,  and  I  knew 
that  if  I  did  not  help  them,  many  would 
never  attain  them.  Again,  some  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  answers  were  interesting: 

1.  I  am  entering  this  course  with  no  preconcep¬ 
tions,  no  prejudices  concerning  literature.  From 
it  I  hope  to  get  a  knowledge  of  English  writers 
and  a  greater  appreciation  of  what  they  wrote; 
incidentally  I  hope  to  get  knowledge  of  a  general 
sort,  and  pleasure,  too.  But  if  it  will  do  no  more 
for  me  than  to  create  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  books  I  read,  it  will  do  enough. 

2.  I’ve  never  cared  for  literature,  but  when  I  get 
through,  I  hope  I’ll  like  it  better  than  I  do  now. 
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3.  I’ve  never  read  very  much,  because  I  don’t 
know  how  to  go  about  choosing  books.  I  want 
to  know  how  to  do  that,  and  how  to  read  them 
to  the  best  advantage. 

4.  I  want  to  learn  to  appreciate  free  verse.  I 
don’t,  and  I  feel  that  I’ve  missed  something 
thereby.  Poetry  to  me  is  like  the  beat  of  a  drum 
to  the  soldier,  and  when  the  rhyme  and  meter  are 
lacking,  it  holds  no  charm.  That’s  my  opinion 
now;  I  hope  it  may  be  changed. 

5.  I  expect  to  have  money  expended  in  books 
that  will  be  of  no  use  to  me  after  the  first  reading. 
What  could  I  do  with  books  after  I  had  read 
them  once?  They  will  be  useless.  I  think  I’ll 
get  enough  from  the  course  to  pass  high  school, 
and  maybe  a  little  more. 

6.  I  hope  this  course  will  teach  me  to  read, 
speak,  and  write  better.  I  want  it  to  help  me 
understand  things  I  never  thought  of  before. 

7.  I  want  to  learn  to  like  literature.  Even  if  I 
get  just  a  little  from  it — merely  a  scratched  sur¬ 
face — it  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  me. 

8.  I  want  this  course  to  make  me  read  and  like 
things  that  at  present  I  do  not  like.  I  don’t  like 
literature,  but  am  trying  to  make  myself  get 
used  to  it,  just  as  one  does  a  fruit  or  vegetable. 

9.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  don’t  know  what  I  hope 
to  get  from  it;  I’ve  never  liked  to  read,  but  after 
last  year’s  course,  I  liked  it  better.  I  want  to 
like  it  still  more — is  that  a  reason? 

10.  I  want  to  learn  to  express  my  ideas  better 
by  seeing  how  someone  else  does  it.  Then,  too, 
if  I  constantly  judge  books,  it  should  help  me  to 
judge  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  teachers  almost 
never  see  results,  but  I  disagree.  We  do  see 
them,  here  and  nozvy  if  we  but  give  our  stu¬ 
dents  half  a  chance.  However,  we  need  real 
interest  to  get  worthwhile  results;  we  need 
to  encourage  frankness  and  honesty  before 
we  can  believe  in  them.  The  results  may  be 
seen  in  the  attitudes  and  appreciations  as 
well  as  in  the  facts  learned,  and  these  quota¬ 
tions  are  given  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  those  who  made  them,  because  they  con¬ 
sidered  me  one  of  them  enough  to  tell  me 
what  they  thought.  I  present  them  here  as 
the  closing  comment  of  the  boy  behind  the 
desk,  who  can  become  your  best  friend  or 
your  worst  enemy,  depending  largely  upon 
your  attitude  toward  your  work  and  him. 

I.  I  shall  never  regret  taking  this  course;  poetry 


requires  lots  of  study  and  thought  before  you  get 
the  real  meaning,  but  when  you  do,  you  enjoy  it. 
It  seems  the  bunk  at  first,  but  when  I  got  the 
thought,  and  I  usually  did,  after  studying 
enough,  I  liked  it  very  much. 

2.  Literature  has  helped  me  express  myself 
better,  to  appreciate  both  sides  of  a  question,  and 
to  choose  the  right  one.  Our  innermost  thoughts 
are  the  hardest  to  speak  about,  but  after  we 
read  so  many  things  that  are  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  others,  I  found  it  easier.  It  became 
sort  of  second  nature  to  set  up  a  few  ideals  for 
one’s  own  purpose,  after  reading  about  so  many. 
This  striving  for  something  brings  out  the  grit 
in  a  person  more  than  anything  else  could. 

3.  The  study  of  the  commonplace  has  helped 
me,  because  I’m  going  to  have  that  very  thing 
in  my  life  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  some 
things  I  hope  to  soar,  but  it  will  be  years  before 
I  make  my  way.  By  making  me  see  its  use  and  its 
necessity  and  even  glory,  I  shall  be  more  con¬ 
tented  till  I  reach  my  goal. 

4.  What  a  wonderful  truth  party  you  must  be 
having!  I  can  honestly  say  that  I’ve  gotten  more 
out  of  this  course  than  any  other;  it  hasn’t  been 
so  much  the  specific  knowledge  as  a  broader  ap¬ 
preciation  of  literature  in  general,  and  the  desire 
to  read  more  of  it. 

5.  I’m  sorry  it  is  all  over;  the  class  attitude  was 
fine.  The  cooperation  and  friendly  spirit  of  dis¬ 
cussion  seemed  wonderful  to  me,  as  did  the 
genuine  interest.  I  might  end  simile-istically  and 
say  that  I  have  seen  the  gleam. 

6.  This  is  no  banana  oil,  but  the  real  truth. 
I’ve  enjoyed  this  class  a  lot,  and  it’s  done  ever 
so  much  for  me.  I  wish  I  were  coming  back. 

7. 1  liked  it  all  O.  K.,  O.  A. 

Although  you  will  admit 
I  seemed  to  get  a  lot  of  fun 
Along  with  benefit. 

One  of  the  Black  Sheep. 

8.  This  class  has  done  me  a  world  of  good,  and 
you  know  in  what  ways.  If  I  go  to  college,  I’m 
going  to  take  all  the  English  I  can  carry. 

9.  I  used  to  think  that  common  laborers  and 
their  work  were  in  an  inferior  class,  that  they  were 
to  be  despised,  and  that  a  white-collar  job  was  the 
only  kind  to  be  respected.  I  have  changed  my 
mind  since  reading  Masefield,  and  hearing  the 
class  discussions. 

10.  If  at  any  time  a  discussion  should  arise  on 
English  Literature  I  feel  that  I  could  take  an  intel¬ 
ligent  part  in  it.  While  many  times  you  undoubt¬ 
edly  thought  I  wasn’t  listening,  I’m  surprised 
myself  at  the  amount  of  knowledge  I  usurped. 
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11.  I  don’t  suppose  all  our  Tarzan  books  will 
be  fuel  to-morrow,  but  this  class  has  helped  every 
one  of  us  to  want  to  read  the  better  things.  I’d 
like  to  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  took  to 
make  the  class  interesting;  not  a  day  went  by 
but  there  was  some  little  thing  to  give  us  plea¬ 
sure  or  a  laugh,  or  a  real  thought.  No  apple 
sauce,  either.  I  enjoyed  it  all,  and  I  know  the 
others  did,  too. 

12.  I  never  did  like  literature  very  well,  but  I 
like  it  better  now.  1  can  see  what  it  is  for,  and 
what  it  can  do  for  me.  I  used  to  read  that  hero 
junk  all  the  time  but  it  doesn’t  appeal  to  me 
anymore.  I  like  better  things  now. 

13.  This  course  has  given  me  the  desire  to  ex¬ 
plore  new  books  by  prominent  authors,  and  to 
analyze  them  according  to  the  standards  we 
learned  to  use  in  judging  books. 

14.  The  thing  I  liked  particularly  was  that  we 
didn’t  have  to  read;  we  enjoyed  things  because 
we  wanted  to  read  them.  You  made  us  want  to, 
but  you  didn’t  make  us  read.  Every  class  period 
was  interesting.  When  we  walked  into  304  in 
the  morning  at  eight  bells  we  didn’t  feel  we  were 
going  to  some  sort  of  knife  and  grindstone  labor! 


15.  It  is  startling  to  me  to  find  how  my  Interest 
in  English  writers  has  grown,  and  how  much 
greater  my  appreciation  of  them  is.  I  liked  the 
idea  of  getting  close  to  Mother  Nature  as  we  did 
one  day,  the  day  we  decided  “to  grow  taller  by 
walking  with  the  trees.”  We’ve  all  felt  so  free  to 
discuss  and  to  express  our  real  thoughts,  not  the 
things  we  thought  we  ought  to  say,  and  I  know 
that’s  one  reason  we  liked  the  class  so  much. 

The  standpoint  of  the  boy  behind  the 
desk  has  been  given  you  in  these  quotations 
and  comments  from  senior  students  in  a 
Middle  West  public  high  school.  They  may 
remind  us,  perhaps,  that  we  are  teaching 
children  as  well  as  literature.  Surely  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  their  increased  appreciation 
and  interest  and  pleasure  is  worth  any  ef¬ 
fort  of  ours  to  make  literature  live  for  them! 
In  fact,  it  may  be  very  well  for  us  to  follow 
the  suggestion  of  Emerson  when  he  said, 
“Let  us  treat  the  men  and  women  well;  treat 
them  as  if  they  were  real — perhaps  they 


Calling  them  hy  name. — “There  is  no  flattery  which  the  great  can  offer  to  the  humble  like 
this  way  of  addressing  the  man  by  his  right  name,  and  thus  proving  that  the  identity  of  the 
small  creature  has  lived  clearly  in  the  memory  of  the  great  being.  Many  a  renowned  com¬ 
mander  has  endeared  himself  to  the  soldiers,  whom  he  regarded  and  treated  only  as  the 
instruments  of  his  business,  by  the  mere  fact  that  he  took  care  to  remember  men’s  names. 
They  would  gladly  die  for  one  who  could  be  so  nobly  gracious,  and  could  thus  prove  that 
they  were  regarded  by  him  as  worthy  to  occupy  each  a  distinct  place  in  his  busy  mind.  The 
niggardliness  and  selfishness  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  savage  recklessness  of 
Claverhouse,  were  easily  forgotten  by  the  poor  private  soldier  whom  each  commander  made 
it  his  business,  when  occasion  required,  to  address  correctly  by  his  appropriate  name  of  Tom, 
Dick,  or  Harry.” 

— Justin  McCarthy. 


For  the  new  superintendent. — “If  we  examine  history,  ancient  or  modern,  we  shall  find 
it  easier  for  a  prince  to  gain  the  friendship  of  those  who  lived  quietly  under  the  preceding 
government,  and  were  consequently  averse  to  his  accession,  than  to  make  others  his  friends 
who  sided  with  him  at  first,  and  favoured  his  enterprise  merely  from  discontent.” 

— Machiavelli,  in  The  Prince. 


MORE  RUBAIYAT  OF  A  ROAMER  lAM 

Reversed  by  T.  Wm.  Rockinghorse 


YE  FOURTH  FITTE 

[This  genial  gentleman,  who  travels  from  town  to  town  educating  school  heads  to  appreciate 
what  he  considers  the  tidiest  texts  coming  from  the  press,  has  an  inspiration  that  the  real  heroes  of  to¬ 
day  are  the  schoolmasters.  He  wants  the  children  to  learn  more  about  Seerly  and  less  about  Caesar. 
To  that  end  he  proposes  that  you  make  the  poetic  approach  by  assigning  these  verses  as  memory  gems. 
He  writes  them  in  the  cars.  You  will  readily  determine  by  their  joggles  or  smoothness  which  were 
done  on  the  Huckleberry  R.  R.,  and  which  on  America’s  Greatest  steam  highway.  Mr.  Rockinghorse 
is  not  only  a  maker  of  verse  but  a  repairer  as  well.  Poetic  tributes  addressed  to  the  Review  are  pol¬ 
ished  toward  perfection  by  this  singer  of  the  schoolman.] 


XCVII 

JUNE  FUNERALS 

This  is  the  month  when  is  heard  the  thump 
Of  the  falling  superintendent; 

Swiftly  they  drop  him,  slim  or  plump, 
Modest  or  resplendent. 

Throw  him  out  boldly  or  by  covert  tricks. 
His  tenure  is  not  worth  a  song, — 

Football  of  decomposed  ward  politics, — 
How  long  will  this  go  on  ?  How  long  ? 

XCVIII 

SCHOOL  IS  FOR  SERVICE  NOT  FOR  SELF 

Chewning  is  down  in  Evansville; 

It  isn’t  so  easy  a  place  to  fill 
As  others  we  might  mention. 

But  Chewning’s  civic-service  plan 
To  make  the  schoolboy  act  the  man 
Deserves  approving  mention. 

xcix 

PAX  VOBISCUM,  CARBO 

Thomas  R.  Cole  of  Seattle 

In  no  school  position  would  rattle; 

He’s  possessed  of  good  looks 

And  has  written  fine  books 

And  proceeded  thus  far  without  battle. 

c 

NO  PUSSYFOOT 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  you 
Began  the  Educational  Review 
And  built  Columbia’s  Teachers  College,  too. 
And  lots  besides. 


Your  positive  words  may  not  entirely  tickle 
us; 

Your  plain-term  speech  may  sometimes 
sharply  prickle  us; 

But  what  of  that,  O  doughty  Dr.  Nicholas? 
The  truth  abides. 

ci 

SOME  SURVEYORS  SL.-VY  SUCCESS 

.Much  have  I  journeyed  east  and  west. 
Among  the  towns  I  like  the  best 
Is  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

For  here  the  Brandenburg  abides 
And,  welcoming,  he  tow^ard  us  strides 
Whene’er  he  scans  us. 

Whate’er  improvement  comes  along, 

Lo,  Brandenburg  is  for  it  strong 
And  will  not  drop  it. 

Surveyors  say  his  college  is 
Succeeding  with  too  swift  a  whiz. 

They  can  not  stop  it. 

cii 

LAUDES  ATQUE  CARMINA 

Poems  are  written  in  honor  of  teachers 
For  lighting  the  pathway  of  God’s  little 
creatures. 

Now,  verily  we  should  be  glad  to  afford 
A  verse  for  the  man  who  tries  teaching  a 
board. 

The  children  oft  love  one  who  renders  them  fit. 
But  a  board  often  slaughters  who  tries  to 
teach  it. 
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cm 

SAFETY  FIRST 

William  H.  Allen 

Slings  ink  by  the  gallon 

And  mixes  Tobasco  with  withering  wit; 

Whomever  he  likes 

He  unerringly  strikes. 

I  haven’t  as  yet  by  Sir  William  been  hit. 
No  sizzling  drop  toward  me  has  flown 
That’s  one  of  the  blessings  of  being  unknown. 
“Come  out  into  the  open” 

Is  William’s  favorite  cry. 

When  I  hear  this  challenge  spoken 
It’s  like  “come  have  a  black  eye.” 

CIV 

THE  BIGGER  THE  GUN,  THE  MORE  FUN  TO 
FIRE  IT 

The  board’s  in  secret  session;  shut  the  door; 

They’re  sharpening  the  official  knife. 
You’ll  be  the  superintendent  here  no  more; 
They’re  after  your  professional  life. 

They  will  not  ask  you  how  the  schools  have 
fared; 

You’ll  get  no  hearing  in  their  court, 

For  killing  their  big  game  they’re  all  pre¬ 
pared; 

It  is  the  favorite  indoor  sport. 

cv 

A  HIGH  SCORE  ON  THE  DIAGRAM 

Joseph  B.  Richey 
Chose  the  town  which  he 
Designed  to  put  high  on  the  graph. 
McKeesport  is  his; 

And  really  it  is 
A  credit  to  him  and  his  staflF. 

cvi 

HIGH  GROUND? 

Terre  Haute, 

You  get  my  vote 
To  paint  your  name 
In  the  Hall  of  Shame. 

Tell  your  superintendent: 

“If  you’re  independent, 

We  will  fret  you; 

We’ll  upset  you; 

We  will  put  you  to  the  rout. 


And  the  Ku  Kluxers  will  get  you 
If  you  don’t  watch  out.” 

evil 

THE  GRAPH  RECORDS  PROGRESS.* 

Industrious  Graff,  if  I  had  done  half 
As  much  for  the  public  as  you  did. 

On  every  morn  I’d  blow  my  own  horn 
And  walk  with  my  chest  well  protruded. 

You  belong  at  the  top;  we  hope  you  won’t 
stop; 

Indianapolis  front  rank  is  taking. 

I  know  how  you  plan  and  carefully  scan 
The  progress  your  good  schools  are  making. 

CVIII 

A  bookman’s  thanksgiving 
’Tis  true  I  don’t  appear  in  the  public  press. 

I’m  not  by  any  woman’s  club  adored. 

I’m  not  proclaimed  for  speaking  an  address. 
But,  thank  God,  I  don’t  work  for  a  board. 

cix 

TAKEN  ON  RECORD 

H.  O.  Dietrich 
Mastered  the  trick 
Of  reducing  failures  down. 

Success  knows  him; 

So  they  chose  him 

For  the  schools  of  Norristown. 

cx 

VIGILANS  ALACRISQUE 

Claxton,  in  far  Tulsa  Town, 

Out  in  Oklahoma, 

No  schools  of  yours  will  ever  lie  down 
In  a  state  of  coma. 

CXI 

Worry  not  at  the  crooked  work. 

Play  the  game  as  you  started. 

Shrink  not,  swerve  not,  stop  nor  shirk. 
Who’ll  be,  if  you* re  not  strong  hearted  ? 

CXII 

Albert  Leonard  of  New  Rochelle, 

All  your  city  must  love  you. 

Because  you  love  it  and  serve  it  well; 
May  no  conspirators  shove  you. 

^Since  this  was  received  from  an  admirer  of  the  ef¬ 
ficient  superintendent  the  board  of  education  has  used 
the  guillotine  on  their  schools. 


1927] 


More  Rubaiyat  of  a  Roatner  lam 
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CXIII 

INTELLIGENCE  TESTS  AND  NO  SCHOOL  FIGHT 

Corning  on  the  heights  of  Trinidad, 

A  Colorado  master,  firm  and  quiet. 
Reformed  the  schools  with  no  one  getting 
mad 

And  remade  everything  without  a  riot, 
cxiv 

WHERE  GOOD  MEN  ARE  CHERISHED 

In  Hamilton  of  Oak  Park  we  behold 
A  Superintendent-man  who  superintends. 
He’s  a  quiet  sort  of  chap  but  I  am  told 
In  time  to  stand  up  straight  he  never  bends. 
There’s  a  town  where  schools  are  never  bad 
And  they  run  without  recourse  to  tears; 

Of  superintendents,  mark  you,  they  have  had 
Only  three  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

cxv 

LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON 

Bardwell,  father;  Bardwell  son 
Have  the  regard  of  every  one. 

The  first  is  Aurora;  the  second.  Rock  Island. 
Wherever  a  Bardwell,  there’s  truly  a  high 
land, 

I’ve  liked  both  these  fine  men  with  never  a 
hitch; 

But  as  to  my  preference  I  couldn’t  tell  which, 
cxvi 

MINNEAPOLIS  FLOWER 

Oh  Minnesota  Lotus, 

Coffman’s  other  name. 

If  you  care  to  quote  us. 

You  have  our  acclaim. 

Ancient  Egypt’s  flower 
They  ate  for  dreaming’s  sake; 

But  Minnesota’s  power 
Is  Lotus,  wide  awake. 

CXVII 

A  HAPPY  WARRIOR 

Columbian  Bagley  on  the  heights 
Deliberately 

Now  sets  new  fallacies  to  rights. 

Speaking  sedately 


’Gainst  those  who  find  our  ardor  vain 
He  reasons  duly 

With  evidence  concrete  and  plain 
And  speaking  truly. 

Wide  study  in  his  chosen  field 
Has  much  refined  him. 

What  weapons  his  opponents  wield 
Don’t  seem  to  blind  him. 

The  hopes  our  fathers  entertained 
Of  education. 

In  Bagley’s  theories  maintained. 

Find  confirmation. 

How  schools  might  all  the  people  serve 
They  had  a  vision 

Which  Bagley  can  and  does  preserve 
From  cheap  derision. 

With  Bagley  for  debating  set 
There’s  no  receding 

And  in  his  tilts  he  can’t  forget 
His  gentle  breeding. 

Hail,  Bagley,  scholar,  patriot,  and  seer, 
A  teachers’  teacher; 

God  grant  you  many  a  fruitful  year, — 
Our  civic  preacher. 

CXVIII 

NON  MEA  CULPA 

Some  of  the  worst  of  these  rhymes 
Were  not  ground  out  by  me. 

They  came  at  different  times 
From  those  who  wish  to  see 
Their  favorite  who  climbs 
With  laurels  crowned  to  be. 

Of  these  poetic  crimes 
I  am  the  assignee. 

cxix 

INVITATION 

If  you  have  cheer 
For  a  schoolman  here 
Don’t  hesitate  to  hint  it; 

Just  send  it  through 
To  this  Review. 

If  the  boss  consents.  I’ll  print  it. 


SALVAGING  THE  SENIORS 

Alfred  R.  Hedrick 


{In  the  School  Reviezv,  November,  1911,  fifteen  years  ago,  is  an  article  “Success  in  School”  a  com¬ 
posite  by  eight  teachers  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York.  Its  thesis  is  that  high 
school  teachers  are  hired  by  the  community  to  bring  all  the  children  to  a  point  of  achievement  war¬ 
ranting  promotion  and  graduation.  It  brought  much  protest  from  other  high-school  people.  A 
committee  of  the  faculty  of  the  Boys  High  School,  Brooklyn,  published  an  answer.  But,  James 
Armstrong  principal  of  the  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago,  Stratton  Brooks,  Superintendent  of 
the  Boston  public  schools,  James  Greenwood,  Superintendent,  Kansas  City,  Chessman  Herrick,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Girard  College,  C.  P.  Cary,  State  Superintendent,  Wisconsin,  A.  E.  Winship,  National  Journal 
of  Education  endorsed  the  doctrine  as  the  true  American  idea.  Wm.  H.  Allen  circulated  40,000  copies 
to  school  systems.  The  old  idea  of  high  school  as  a  privilege  for  a  few  selected  children  has  changed 
to  high-school  as  a  right  of  all  children,  success  of  these  children  as  the  duty  of  the  management  of  the 
school.  Buckingham’s,  Morrison’s,  Brigg’s,  books,  high-school  treatises  everywhere  discard  selection 
and  adopt  success  as  the  duty  of  the  school.  “If  a  public  fails  it  is  the  school  that  fails,”  says 
Buckingham.  A  dictum  echoed  everywhere.  A  restatement  of  some  phases  of  this  ever-recurring 
discussion  is  made  here  by  Mr.  Hedrick,  who  teaches  in  Portland,  Oregon.] 


OURS  is  a  high  school  which  because 
of  its  class  of  students,  we  of  the 
elect  who  are  permitted  to  teach 
within  its  walls  may  be  pardoned  for  con¬ 
sidering  unusual;  however,  to  the  casual  visi¬ 
tor,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  seems  like  hundreds 
of  other  high  schools  throughout  our  home¬ 
land.  Up  till  the  time  of  the  war,  our  town 
was  often  spoken  of  as  a  New  England  city, 
— certainly  New  England  in  much  of  its  fine 
conservatism.  From  thoughtful  homes, 
most  of  our  students  in  the  past  have  come, 
well-trained,  eager,  full  of  charming  pleasan¬ 
tries  and  courtesies.  Problems  of  discipline, 
if  discernible  at  all,  for  most  of  us  have  been 
easy,  because  these  delightful  boys  and  girls, 
in  large  part,  have  been  careful  of  our  feel¬ 
ings. 

However,  when  these  students  arrive  at 
the  eighth  term,  their  last  term  with  us,  a 
nice  little  problem  occasionally  presents  it¬ 
self.  The  senior  may  adopt  one  of  two  at¬ 
titudes:  he  has  arrived  so  far;  he  is  entitled 
to  some  consideration;  or  he  may  consider 
the  struggle,  which  he,  up  to  this  time,  has 
taken  as  a  series  of  good-natured  skirmishes 
between  himself  and  his  teachers,  is  to  be¬ 
come  now  a  real  battle:  the  student  deter¬ 


mined  to  be  graduated;  the  faculty  more 
determined  he  shall  not  be.  During  the  late 
war,  someone  was  making  the  statement  that 
before  the  battle  of  Vimy  Ridge,  the  men 
practised  exactly  what  they  were  to  do  as  if 
for  a  foot-ball  game:  the  whole  thing  was 
marked  out.  An  attentive  woman  queried 
breathlessly,  “Both  sides?”  implying  she 
meant  both  sides  together.  Although  in¬ 
structor  and  pupil  may  have  rehearsed,  day 
in  and  day  out  before  test  days,  and  final 
examinations,  the  student  knows  it  really 
has  not  been  a  fair  rehearsal.  The  teacher 
by  years  of  experience  may  feel  sure  of  what 
the  student  will  do;  but  what  the  teacher 
will  do  seems  an  eternally  unknown  quantity 
to  the  student.  He  thinks,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  the  practice  for  the  final  battle 
has  been  one-sided.  It  has  not  been  a  re¬ 
hearsal  together  of  the  offensive  and  defensive 
side. 

He  forgets  that  a  discriminating  teacher 
does  not  pride  himself  on  the  number  of  his 
failures.  Occasionally,  one  still  hears  of 
the  university  professor,  who,  with  great 
eclat,  makes  the  assertion  boastingly  that 
he  has  “flunked”  one  half  his  class.  There 
may  still  exist  the  strange  high-school  teacher 
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who  announces  complacently  with  the  air 
of  “Behold  me,  see  what  I  have  done,*’  the 
“dead-give-away”  news,  “In  the  test  which 
I  gave,  out  of  60  possible  marks,  I  had 
40  U’s.”  (U-  unsatisfactory  work.)  Such  a 
teacher  estimates  himself  60  per  cent 
efficient. 

Our  superior  officers  in  administration, 
men  of  commonsense  and  some  breadth  of 
vision  with  all  their  faults,  do  not  judge  it 
necessary  for  a  teacher  to  prove  his  strength 
of  will,  nor  his  superiority  to  his  class,  by 
showing  how  much  of  his  own  knowledge  he 
has  kept  his  class  from  guessing,  much  less 
obtaining./Indeed,  great  teaching  is  not  after 
all  a  question  of  how  much  the  teacher  knows 
nor  of  what  his  attitude  toward  life  is,  but 
rather  of  how  much  knowledge  he  has  helped 
the  one  dependent  on  him  to  gain;  and  of 
what  kind  of  attitude  toward  his  internal 
and  external  world  that  one  under  him  has 
been  stimulated  to  develop.  These  superior 
officers,  then,  realize  how  costly  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  failures  is  to  city  and  state. 

The  class-teacher  may  be  far-removed, 
and  unimpressed  by  business  administration 
finance;  but  there  are  other  considerations 
that  bear  heavily  upon  him.  Once  or  twice 
in  a  life-time,  it  may  come  to  some  instructor 
to  commune  with  himself  thus:  to  have 
a  boy  sit  in  your  class,  as  early  in  his  high 
school  life  as  English  4,  the  closing  term  of 
the  second  year’s  work,  and  do  absolutely 
nothing  for  you;  to  have  him  go  out  of  your 
course  marked  down  with  red-inked  U;  to 
have  that  boy  within  a  year’s  time  writing 
articles  for  the  Scientific  American,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  more  money  monthly — if  one  must 
measure  things  by  that  standard,  than  any 
high  school  instructor  ever  dreamed  of  seeing 
in  his  monthly  pay  check;  to  have  the  girl 
who  was  refused  graduation  on  your  veto, 
gain  entrance  to  the  University  of  California, 
and  then  to  Oxford,  and  make  a  genuine 
name  for  herself — all  this  is  but  to  make  you 
feel  you  lacked  the  Roentgen  eye  to  detect 
the  real  beneath  the  exterior.  It  is  like  the 
man  who  sold  his  Breeches’  Bible  in  a  box 
of  books  for  three  dollars.  You  may  argue 
that,  after  all,  it  was  you  who  aided  the  boy 


or  girl  to  find  himself,  or  herself;  it  was  you 
who  wakened  him;  but  someway,  or  other, 
the  deductions  are  not  comforting.  A  much 
more  terrible  thing  the  instructor  may  medi¬ 
tate  is  this:  to  have  had  that  boy  sitting 
with  you  day  after  day  for  five  months;  then 
to  have  him  go  from  you  to  make  some  seri¬ 
ous  moral  slip;  to  fall  into  a  delinquency 
which  you  never  guessed  would  mean  his 
failure;  not  to  have  been  alert  enough  to 
prevent  it:  that  is  to  know  torture. 

Why  should  a  single  high  school  senior  fail 
during  his  last  term.?  An  efficient  checking 
of  his  deficiencies,  and  of  his  abilities  will 
enable  the  faculty  to  know  by  that  time  what 
he  can  do.  Take,  for  instance,  the  one  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  English.  If  there  be  one  subject 
in  the  curriculum  which  should  be  enjoyable, 
cultural,  stimulating  to  the  n’th  degree,  it 
should  be  English.  Why  should  the  senior 
come  to  his  English  8,  unable  to  observe  a 
few  time-honored,  simple  rules  of  English 
grammar,  unheedful  of  our  accepted  ways  of 
spelling?  A  girl  who  enters  the  state  univer¬ 
sity  and  who  on  filling  out  a  questionnaire, 
finds  the  query:  “What  is  the  church  of  your 
choice?”  and  doesn’t  hesitate  to  record 
Methodist,  although  she  prefers  the  Presby¬ 
terian,  afterwards  admits  that  she  can  spell 
the  former  word,  and  not  the  latter.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  this  says  nothing  of  any  undevel¬ 
oped  sense  of  literary  appreciation.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  student  is  being  held 
up  by  some  single  teacher  for  some  cherished, 
personal,  esoteric  interpretation  of  Robert 
Browning.  Nor  does  it  necessarily  mean 
that  the  teacher  is  over-emphasizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  subject. 

If  there  must  be  a  failure,  let  it  come  be¬ 
fore  the  senior  term.  Yes,  but  suppose  by 
survival  of  some  kind  or  other;  whether  it  be 
fittest  or  not,  he  has  arrived  at  the  senior 
term.  His  senior  teachers  may  not  be  his 
teachers  of  other  terms.  His  senior  teachers 
will  find  him  out,  as  he  certainly  will  test 
them  out.  They  cannot  go  to  the  office, 
look  up  his  preceding  rating  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  The  difference  between  what  one 
can  do  and  what  one  does  do! 

Once  more,  why  should  there  be  a  single 
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senior  failure  ?  There  is  the  undying  question 
of  senior  activities.  Would  any  one  seri¬ 
ously  suggest  stamping  them  out,  or  even 
want  to  ?  First,  they  develop  and  maintain 
a  spirit  of  loyalty.  Secondly,  they  give  a 
business-training  that  establishes  initiative 
and  independence.  Witness  the  senior  an¬ 
nuals,  the  vaudevilles,  the  class  plays,  and 
what  not.  The  school  paper  is  the  best 
possible  apprenticeship  for  journalism,  and 
other  forms  of  professional,  or  business  life. 
The  day  is  past,  any  blind  pedagogue  not¬ 
withstanding,  when  college,  or  business  life 
is  satisfied  with  scholarship  alone,  admirable 
as  it  is.  Said  the  father  of  one  of  our  girls, 
who  took  her  part  well  in  one  June  class  play, 
a  difficult  one,  too:  “I  am  glad  my  daughter 
was  in  the  class-play.  Her  scholarship  alone 
would  not  get  her  into  the  university  which 
she  wishes  to  enter.  The  university  de¬ 
mands  something  else.”  The  school  of  her 
choice,  which  happens  to  be  the  Alma  Mater 
of  our  principal  is  one  the  fame  of  which  is 
world  wide  because  of  the  standard  set  for 
its  foundation  and  maintained.  The  girl 
herself,  during  the  strenuous  weeks  of  her 
rehearsals,  had  kept  up  her  G  and  E  work 
in  her  daily  classes. 

College  entrance  application  sheets,  which 
we  are  filling  out  for  those  who  are  leaving 
us  are  demanding:  What  qualities  of  leader¬ 
ship  does  the  applicant  display.?  What  part 
has  he  taken  in  school  activities.?  Business 
men  also  wish  to  know  the  same  things.  We 
can  no  more  shut  down  on  all  class  activities 
than  we  can  stop  the  meadow-larks’  trilling 
in  the  great  green  open  spaces  of  the  spring. 
We  may  forbid  it,  but  we  cannot  stop  it. 

The  failure  to  accomplish  successfully  the 
work  of  the  last  term  of  high  school  will 
perhaps  lie  often  in  one  of  two  roots.  There 
is  the  lapis-lazuli  night  moth  whose  family 
is  willing  she  flit  around  the  social  lights 
every  night.  They  are  not  content,  or 
rather  she  is  not,  with  her  participation  in  a 
limited  number  of  wholesome  school  affairs. 
Notwithstanding  repeated  warnings  from 
the  school,  her  family  does  not  awaken  to  the 
true  condition  until  a  few  weeks  from  the 
end.  Then  they  must  insist  that  she  tutor 


all  week  outside  of  school  hours  till  midnight. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  she  must  get  in,  not 
just  part  time  like  that,  but  full  time.  Chem¬ 
istry,  social  problems,  civics,  English,  Latin, 
down  they  go.  All  this  has  the  counterpart 
in  the  masculine  life  of  every  school  also. 
Let  him  who  dares,  confer  with  that  family. 
Some  day  some  Homeric  genius  will  arise  to 
write  the  epic  of  such  conference.  It  is 
Robert  Browning’s  Prince  Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau  who  calls  attention  to  the  human 
propensity  for  the  spectacular — any  thing 
rather  than  daily  routine. 

Second,  there  is  the  student  who  is  work¬ 
ing  to  help  himself,  or  his  family,  who  beyond 
a  doubt  has  undertaken  too  much.  There 
is  the  regrettable  case  of  him  who  had  been 
permitted  to  carry  a  part  in  his  class  play. 
He  had  been  doing  some  daring,  manly  work, 
helping  his  family — I  cannot  say  what,  for 
that  would  but  serve  to  label  him.  I  can 
never  forget  his  white  face  when  I,  as  his 
registration  teacher,  had  to  inform  him  that 
word  had  come  in  to  me,  he  could  not  be 
graduated.  In  anguish  he  told  me  an  uncle 
had  promised  him  a  thousand  dollars — that 
meant  a  very  great  deal  to  him — if  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  diploma.  He  thought  that  would 
start  him  in  business.  One  mistake  lay  in 
his  uncle’s  not  having  given  him  that  thous¬ 
and  dollars,  or  some  share  of  it  to  help  him 
through  those  last  few  months.  Scholarship 
or  anything  approximating  it  demands  lei¬ 
sure.  One  cannot  shine  as  an  intellectual 
sun,  day  after  day,  if  one  has  used  up  one’s 
energy,  by  working  for  a  large  part  of  each 
night.  The  leading  citizen  of  every  town, 
the  man  of  wealth  might  go  to  the  high  school 
principals  and  place  at  their  disposal  sums 
adequate,  which  the  principals  wisely  could 
use  to  help  such  boys — and  girls,  too — for 
the  problem  is  epicene.  Oftentimes  the  girl 
is  making  as  hard  a  struggle  as  the  boy.  No, 
it  will  not  pamper  them. 

Should,  or  does  the  refusal  of  the  diploma 
come  at  the  very  end.?  We  have  tried 
various  experiments  to  forestall  any  such 
disappointment.  We  have  excused  E  stu¬ 
dents  from  examinations.  We  have  ex¬ 
cused  G  students.  Some  pupils  have  con- 
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sidered  that  an  incentive  to  painstaking 
daily  work:  but  most  of  those  would  pride 
themselves  on  good  work  anyway.  We  have 
even  gone  to  the  length  of  abolishing  final 
examinations  for  seniors  whose  work  is  up 
at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  term. 
We  follow  the  semester  system;  each  semes¬ 
ter  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  five  weeks 
each.  The  office  meticulously  sends  home, 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  letters  notifying 
the  parents  or  guardians,  if,  in  any  subject 
the  grade  be  down.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  green  report  card  which  is  given  to  the 
pupil  himself.  This  is  not  that  we  fear  that 
the  student  will  intentionally  forget  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  green  card  at  home;  but  in  order  to 
prevent  any  future  embarrassment,  should 
he  just  happen  to  forget.  The  pupil,  if  he 
be  honest,  and  we  very  rarely  find  him  other¬ 
wise,  generally  knows  what  he  is  doing.  Why 
should  the  girl,  who  has  persisted  in  buying 
her  commencement  clothes,  when  she  had 
been  told  for  weeks,  what  she  was  omitting 
to  do,  and  should  get  to  work  and  do  it, 
allege  as  a  valid  reason  that  she  should  have 
her  diploma  that  she  had  made  her  prepara¬ 
tions?  Could  not  she  wear  her  things  any 
other  time,  or  any  other  place  ?  Commence¬ 
ment  clothes  by  the  advice  of  deans  and 
principals,  are  kept  quite  simple. 

The  examination  may  come  and  the  ex¬ 
amination  may  go.  We  doubt  if  anywhere 
the  question  of  graduation  from  any  second¬ 
ary  school  should  be  rested  upon  one  final 
examination  alone.  Where  could  the  school 
be  found  which  would  admit  that  such  was 
ever  the  case?  In  a  technical  sense  it  may 
at  times  be  a  deciding  factor.  Who  of  us 
has  not  resolved  that  he  will  have  no  seniors 
failing  in  his  classes?  Who  of  us  has  not 
resolved  that  he  will  work  night  and  day,  in 
season  and  out  of  season  with  his  prospects 
to  prevent  such  catastrophe?  We  recognize 
by  painful  experience  there  is  something 
more  than  a  nuance  between  prospects,  reso¬ 
lutions  on  one  side,  and  results  on  the  other. 
If  the  class  work  throughout  the  term  be  but 
the  minimum  in  value;  if  a  final  test  show 
nothing  accomplished,  that  the  student  has 
not  played  the  game,  in  spite  of  our  fondest 


hopes,  even  though  we  count  the  examina¬ 
tion  as  almost  a  negligible  factor  in  the  five 
months’  work,  what  is  to  be  done?  How  can 
we  test  the  whole  until  we  know  all  the  parts  ? 

Again  there  are  those  two  faces  to  the 
question.  In  a  vital  sense,  aside  from  all 
sentiment,  an  irreparable  wrong  is  being  done 
to  him  who  is  refused  his  graduation.  He  is 
receiving  a  thrust  which  may  be  a  life-long 
wound — no  matter  now  that  we  consider 
the  thrust  self-inflicted.  Why,  why  did  we 
not  prevent  it?  Perhaps  this  is  a  subject 
which  he  will  never  need  nor  use  directly  in 
his  future.  Why  should  he  be  held  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it?  Some  people  ask:  “Why  not 
try  the  solution  of  a  blank  diploma,  and  hope 
he  will  satisfy  the  individual  teacher’s  trou¬ 
blesome  conscience  by  making  some  better 
showing  in  another  summary,  after  some 
later  review?”  Think  of  the  university 
which  threw  open  its  doors  to  the  entrance 
examination  failure,  who  became  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  generation.  There  can 
be  no  colophon  as  to  our  judgment  of  any 
thinking  entity  as  long  as  Eternity  shall  last. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  we  regard  as 
Justice  haunts  us  along  with  Mercy.  Those 
other  students — barring  any  untoward  pre¬ 
judice  on  our  part,  or  any  undue  pressure 
upon  us  in  making  our  judgment — have  done 
their  work.  What  of  them?  Should  there 
be  no  diflference?  As  for  sweet  Mercy,  the 
skilful  surgeon,  for  fear  of  inflicting  some 
temporary  pain,  will  not  hesitate  to  advise 
the  operation  which  may  save  the  future. 
Perhaps  the  sanest,  most  merciful  thing  to 
do,  after  all,  will  be  to  let  the  boy  or  girl 
who  has  let  his  senior  term  slip,  take  the 
coldwater  consequences.  If  he  have  the 
right  stuflp  within  him,  he  will  argue  after 
the  manner  of  rugged  old  Thomas  Carlyle: 
if  he  has  made  his  bed  uncomfortably  in  one 
way,  he  does  not  have  to  lie  in  it;  he  can  arise 
and  make  it  again.  He  will  return,  unless 
the  financial  problem  be  too  incisive,  do  his 
work  with  credit,  and  make  us  take  back 
our  preceding  judgment  of  him. 

There  is  one  thing  the  student  who  has 
found  out  his  weakness  in  certain  subjects 
often  can  do  for  himself.  Neither  family  nor 
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school  may  be  able  to  detect  instantaneously 
where  his  greatest  ability  may  lie.  He  has 
to  try  himself  out.  He  need  not  be  in  too 
great  a  rush.  He  can  plan  to  get  in  some 
extra  credits.  A  boy  who  was  graduated 
from  one  of  our  schools  not  so  long  ago,  had 
won  in  his  four  years*  time  thirty-eight 
credits,  instead  of  merely  the  thirty  required. 
Although  a  few  subjects  are  rigid  requisites 
in  all  courses,  yet  in  the  flexibility  of  modern 
high  school  electives,  sometimes  he  can  sub¬ 
stitute  one  credit  for  another.  If,  after  hon¬ 
est  endeavor,  I  find  I  cannot  sing  a  note, 
and  my  family  would  prefer  I  did  not  try 
any  longer,  I  need  not  expect  my  long- 
suffering  music-master,  just  because  of  my 
Titanic  struggles  to  perjure  himself  by  giving 
me  a  being  certificate.  Of  one  thing  I  may 
be  sure,  there  is  some  thing  I  may  do  and  do 
well.  I  may  be  a  veritable  “shark”  in  solv¬ 
ing  Algebra  problems. 


One  must  admit  there  is  much  to  be  done 
on  the  part  of  the  one  behind  the  desk,  and 
the  one  before  the  desk.  The  literal-minded 
teacher,  bent  on  getting  his  “sixteen  ounces 
to  the  pound,”  needs  repeatedly  to  remind 
himself  that  he  is  seeking  not  so  many 
isolated  facts,  but  knowledge  of  where  facts 
may  be  obtained  when  needed,  knowledge 
to  how  to  relate,  and  evaluate  them,  capacity, 
positive  potentiality.  He  may  again  resolve 
as  he  thinks  of  his  younger  friend:  to  detect 
the  splendid  thing  in  you;  to  help  you  to  see 
this  splendid  thing  in  yourself;  to  fan  the 
flickering  flames  of  confidence  in  yourself 
into  an  eternal  fire — that  be  my  task.  The 
one  who  has  started  out  on  his  Quest  and 
has  agreed  to  accept  the  guidance  of  the 
other  may  resolve:  to  appreciate  what  you 
are  trying  to  do  for  me;  to  listen  with  ques¬ 
tioning,  open  mind;  to  prove  to  you  that 
there  is  in  me — that  be  my  challenge. 


ALAS,  THE  COMPOSITIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  FRESHMAN! 

Melvin  Rigg 

[It  is  only  we  few  old  fellows  who  remember  the  amazement  excited  when  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Jr.,  of  the  Harvard  overseers  photographed  and  published  the  themes  of  Harvard  freshmen.  Dr. 
Rigg*  who  is  associate  professor  of  psychology  in  Kenyon  College,  a  generation  later  gives  these  as¬ 
tounding  results  of  writing  tests.  Shall  we  cut  out  some  football  and  concentrate  on  English  funda¬ 


mentals?] 

The  ability  to  handle  with  some  accur¬ 
acy  the  mechanics  of  written  English 
has  long  been  regarded  as  the  most 
obvious  sign  of  the  educated  man.  This 
ability  is  of  so  great  importance,  both  for 
success  in  college  and  for  social  efficiency  in 
life  generally,  that  it  is  uniformly  given  as 
one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  high  school. 
How  well  does  the  high  school  perform  the 
function  of  affording  this  necessary  training? 

In  the  early  fall  of  1925  the  Pressey 
Diagnostic  Tests  in  English  Composition  (to 
be  described  shortly)  were  given  to  the 
classes  in  freshman  English  in  a  small  college 
for  men.  A  few  of  these  students  were  re¬ 
peaters,  but  the  great  majority  were  just 


entering  upon  their  college  work.  The  tests 
used  are  four  in  number,  one  each  for  capi¬ 
talization,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  sen¬ 
tence  structure.  The  capitalization  and 
grammar  tests  were  given  to  iii  students; 
the  punctuation  and  sentence  structure  tests, 
to  102. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  RESULTS  WITH  NORMS 

Various  surprises  were  encountered  when 
the  resulting  distributions  of  scores  were 
compared  with  certain  grade  norms.  It 
would  naturally  be  supposed  that  any  person 
who  could  gain  admission  to  college  could 
prove  himself  superior  to  the  average  child 
in  the  7th  or  even  in  the  9th  grade.  But 
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this  seems  not  to  be  true,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

Percentage  of  Students 
F ailing  Below 
jth  Grade  gth  Grade 


Norms  Norms 

Capitalization  16^  32^ 

Punctuation  2  1 1 

Grammar  4  12 

Sentence  Structure  7  17 


One’s  first  thought  might  be  that  the  men 
of  this  particular  college  must  be  markedly 
below  par.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  In 
various  psychological  tests  they  have  been 
found  somewhat  superior,  and  their  medians 
for  the  Diagnostic  Tests,  moreover,  are  very 
close  to  the  established  norms  for  college 
freshmen,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Capi-  Punctu- 

Gram¬ 

Sentence 

talization  ation 

mar 

Structure 

Medians 

23.2  19.9 

22.3 

20.4 

Norms 

23.4  20.3 

23-3 

19.7 

The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  similar 
conditions  could  be  found  almost  anywhere. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ERRORS 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  results  may  lead 
toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  capitalization  test  consists  of  28 
sentences.  The  initial  capital  is  supplied  in 
each  case,  but  there  are  no  capitals  in  the 
rest  of  the  sentence;  and  the  students  are  to 
indicate  by  underlining  where  capitals  are 
needed.  A  sample  sentence  runs  as  follows: 
He  lives  in  the  westy  a  few  miles  north  of  our 
old  home;  the  sentence  requires  a  capital  for 
west.  However,  only  45  per  cent  of  the 
students  indicated  this  fact.  Barely  40 
per  cent  thought  that  a  capital  was  needed 
to  begin  the  second  line  of  a  couplet.  Half  of 
the  students  capitalized  correctly  a  sentence 

‘The  greater  frequency  of  apparent  extreme  defi¬ 
ciency  in  capitalization  is  not  easy  to  explain.  It 
may  be  due  to  the  confusing  differences  between  liter¬ 
ary  and  newspaper  usage  in  capitalization.  As  will 
be  pointed  out  shortly,  the  group  as  a  whole  averages 
up  to  the  norm  for  college  freshmen,  however. 


containing  Republican  and  Catholic.  Only 
51  per  cent  were  able  to  cope  with  the  sen¬ 
tence:  There**  he  said,  *‘is  the  book  you 

wished**  which  requires  merely  the  initial 
capital.  Other  sentences  giving  trouble  in¬ 
volved  the  capitalization  of  Rotary  Club  and 
Red  Cross,  French  and  American,  Parisian, 
and  the  capitalization  of  the  first  word  in  a 
direct  quotation.  Only  4  of  the  28  sentences 
were  correctly  handled  by  95  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  students.  These  required  the 
capitalization  of  names  of  persons,  of  initials 
and  titles  used  as  parts  of  names,  of  names 
of  countries  and  of  business  firms  (the 
Standard  Oil  Company).  Just  why  this 
preference  should  exist  over  the  Rotary  Club 
and  the  Red  Cross,  is  hard  to  see. 

The  punctuation  test  consists  of  30  sen¬ 
tences.  Each  has  a  period  at  the  end,  but 
any  other  marks  of  punctuation  must  be 
added  by  the  student.  An  example  is:  Boys 
and  mens  clothes  are  sold  here.  In  this  sen¬ 
tence,  only  8  per  cent  of  the  students  were 
able  to  put  the  two  necessary  apostrophes 
in  their  right  places.  In  fact  the  classes 
seemed  to  be  especially  weak  in  the  matter 
of  apostrophes;  three  other  sentences  in¬ 
volving  apostrophes  were  punctuated  cor¬ 
rectly  by  only  49  per  cent,  59  per  cent,  and 
62  per  cent  of  the  students,  respectively,  and 
a  fourth  sentence.  The  cat  with  its  nose 
scratched  is  theirs,  was  correctly  allowed  to 
remain  as  it  stood  by  only  24  per  cent.  The 
students  also  showed  little  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  semicolon.  A  meagre  13  per  cent 
could  handle  the  sentence:  He  has  the  mat, 
desk,  and  table;  however,  the  rug  and  fan  were 
delayed  (the  comma  TSttidesk  was  considered 
optional,  in  scoring);  and  use  of  the  semi¬ 
colon  to  separate  clauses  of  a  compound  sen¬ 
tence  not  joined  by  a  conjunction  was  known 
by  59  per  cent.  Only  1 1  per  cent  knew  what 
to  do  with  a  sentence  requiring  dashes  or 
parentheses  to  set  off  an  obviously  inserted 
element.  That  quotation  marks  should  be 
used  to  mark  obviously  slangy  or  technical 
phrases  was  known  by  only  35  per  cent. 
Other  points  causing  trouble  were:  the  use 
of  the  colon  before  a  formal  enumeration, 
use  of  quotation  marks  to  set  off  the  title  of 
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a  poem,  theme,  or  article,  and  use  of  the 
exclamation  point.  Two  sentences  contain¬ 
ing  indirect  discourse  but  requiring  only  a 
final  period  also  proved  difficult.  The 
only  sentence  punctuated  correctly  by  95 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  students  involved 
merely  commas  in  a  series. 

The  grammar  test  is  a  multiple  response 
of  the  four  choice  type.  The  student  is 
asked  to  identify  one  ungrammatical  sen¬ 
tence  in  each  group.  An  example  follows: 

Whom  did  they  say  was  hurt  ? 

Whom  did  they  suspect? 

Who  do  you  suppose  it  was? 

Whom  did  they  take  him  to  be? 

Only  27  per  cent  of  the  students  were 
able  to  recognize  the  error  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  this  group.  Forty-two  per  cent 
identified  the  sentence:  Was  he  injured  very 
serious?  as  wrong.  The  stranger  sat  down 
between  Mary  and  /,  proved  disturbing  to 
only  43  per  cent.  Two  other  sentences  in¬ 
volving  the  case  of  pronouns  were  missed  by 
many  students.  In  two  further  sentences 
the  agreement  of  pronouns  with  their  an¬ 
tecedents  in  number  caused  many  students 
to  tumble,  because  of  fondness  for  the  every¬ 
body — their  and  either — themselves  construc¬ 
tions.  Other  points  which  the  students 
seemed  unable  to  handle  were  the  agreement 
of  subject  and  predicate  when  a  prepositional 
phrase  stands  between,  and  confusions  of 
might  of  for  might  have^  laid  for  lain,  there 
for  theiry  to  for  too,  good  for  well.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  did  recognize,  however,  that 
dumb  was  not  the  past  of  climb. 

The  sentence  structure  test  is  similar  in 
construction  to  the  grammar  test.  An  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  following: 

The  jeweler  not  only  repaired  the  watch, 
but  also  cleaned  it. 

He  has  decided  to  buy  either  a  closed  car 
or  a  roadster. 

She  not  only  cleaned  the  kitchen,  but  also 
the  parlor. 

He  discussed  the  matter  with  both  Jones 
and  Smith. 

As  in  the  grammar  test,  the  student  is  to 


check  the  one  sentence,  in  each  group  of  four, 
which  is  incorrect.  Only  37  per  cent  of  the 
students  recognized  the  third  sentence  in  this 
group  as  faulty.  The  other  poor  sentences 
were  recognized  by  at  least  half  of  all  the 
students,  but  considerable  trouble  was  given 
by  items  involving  the  use  of  which  to  refer 
to  an  entire  clause,  and  dangling  participles, 
of  which  there  were  two  cases.  Ninety-six 
per  cent  recognized  a  fragment,  consisting  of 
a  prepositional  phrase  and  a  relative  clause, 
as  faulty. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FINDINGS 

The  writer  realizes  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
point  out  defects  and  quite  another  thing  to 
remedy  them.  Yet  in  education,  as  in 
medicine,  a  careful  diagnosis  is  necessary  be¬ 
fore  much  progress  can  be  made.  Evidently 
many  of  the  things  which  we  have  been 
teaching,  not  only  in  high  school  but  also  in 
the  elementary  school,  fail  to  function  in 
the  writing  habits  of  college  freshmen.  These 
freshmen  are  presumably  a  highly  selected 
group.  They  represent  a  wide  sampling  of 
secondary  schools,  both  private  and  public. 
Their  ignorance  of  even  very  definite  and 
simple  rules  of  good  usage  is  astounding. 
Some  constructive  method  of  dealing  with 
the  situation  seems  demanded. 

SUMMARY 

The  paper  reports  results,  with  a  series  of 
diagnostic  tests  in  the  mechanics  of  English 
composition,  from  the  freshman  English 
classes  (a  total  of  slightly  over  a  hundred 
cases)  of  a  small  college.  The  important 
findings  were  as  follows: 

(1)  An  average  of  7  per  cent  of  these 
college  freshmen  scored  below  the  norm  for 
the  seventh  grade;  18  per  cent  scored  below 
the  norm  for  thq  ninth  grade. 

(2)  Analysis  of  results  by  items  made  clear 
certain  special  marked  weaknesses;  there  is 
no  general  disability,  but  rather  the  low 
scores  are  due  to  lack  of  certain  specific  bits 
of  information,  or  to  habits.  Improvement  of 
the  situation  should,  if  instruction  were  di¬ 
rected  specifically  toward  these  weaknesses, 
be  comparatively  easy. 


DID  YOU  WIN  A  PRIZE  ? 

H.  B.  Weaver 


[Every  now  and  then  some  inquisitive  soul  asks  you  why  you  do  something  you  have  always  done, 
— as,  for  instance,  calling  a  school  superintendent  “doctor,”  filling  a  platform  introduction  of  a  speaker 
with  flattery,  and  repeating  things  you  read  in  newspapers.  It  is  a  shock  to  find  that  the  majority 
of  reasons  are  against  some  wonted  practice.  High-school  Principal  Weaver,  New  Kensington, 
Pennsylvania,  asks  questions  you  can’t  answer.] 


The  giving  of  prizes  is  one  of  the  oldest 
customs  of  society.  One,  somehow, 
cannot  think  of  attending  a  church 
bazaar,  bridge  party,  county  fair,  or  national 
convention  of  any  type  where  there  is  not  a 
prize  to  be  won.  There  are  prizes  for  the 
baby  in  the  baby  contests;  prizes  for  the  high 
school  boy  or  girl  in  the  beauty  and  popularity 
contests;  prizes  for  the  young  lady  at  the 
dance  and  for  the  young  man  at  the  club; 
and  prizes  for  the  old  folks  in  golf  and  bridge. 
Pick  up  almost  any  magazine  and  read  the 
advertisements  and  you  will  find  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  some  prize  contest.  Society, 
it  seems,  is  continually  boosting  them. 

During  1924,  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  cash  prizes  amounting  to  $78,770.00 
were  awarded  to  the  young  men  and  women 
attending  our  colleges.  Twenty-six  per 
cent  of  them  were  awarded  in  oratorical  con¬ 
tests  and  ranged  in  value  from  $5.00  to 
$250.00.  Approximately  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  oratory  prizes  were  awarded  in  con¬ 
tests  where  the  students  delivered  some  mem¬ 
orized  selection.  The  remainder  were  won 
in  extemporaneous  public  speaking  contests 
and  debates.  In  most  cases  the  prize  win¬ 
ners  were  selected  by  committees  of  “promi¬ 
nent  citizens”  or  “honorable  judges.”  In 
more  than  half  the  schools  where  these  con¬ 
tests  were  given  there  was  no  course  to  fur¬ 
nish  specific  training  for  the  oratorical  con¬ 
tests.  Whatever  help  the  contestants  received 
they  got  privately.  The  college  furnished  the 
contest  and  some  private  individual  who  was 
charitably  inclined  the  prize  money. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
prizes  were  awarded  for  English  essays  of 


various  types  and  on  many  diflPerent  subjects; 
nine  per  cent  for  scholarship  or  having  main¬ 
tained  the  highest  average  standing  in  class; 
six  per  cent  for  special  work  or  scholarship 
in  political  science  and  four  per  cent  in  each 
of  the  following:  history,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
Forty-seven  per  cent  of  them,  varying  in 
amounts  from  $2.50  to  $1000.00,  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  forty-three  diflPerent  subjects. 

When  your  daughter  participates  in  a 
bridge  party  and  wins  a  prize  she  might  be 
considered  a  gambler.  When  she  writes  an 
essay  and  submits  it  in  an  essay  contest  for 
a  prize  perhaps  she  is  again  gambling.  Is  she 
gambling  when  she  writes  an  essay  and  sub¬ 
mits  to  a  special  examination  in  philosophy 
on  the  subject,  “Ethics  of  Gambling”  to  win 
a  prize  of  $60.00.?  One  would  like  some  in¬ 
formation  about  the  special  examination  to 
be  given  by  a  college  faculty  on  this  subject. 
Perhaps  it  was  your  son  who  won  the  prize 
of  $100.00  for  the  best  “Essay  on  Truth,” 
or  because  he  “best  exemplified  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  ability  in  athletics  and  excellence  in 
scholarship.”  Did  your  daughter  try  for 
that  ten  dollar  prize  oflPered  by  the  president 

of -  college  for  the  “Best  Essay  on 

Amusements”?  How  would  you  like  to  be 
a  member  of  the  committee  to  award  a  prize 
to  the  student  “who,  in  face  of  difficulties, 
has  shown  consistent  improvement  in  studies 
and  made  the  greatest  general  progress,”  or 
“to  the  student  making  the  greatest  progress 
against  the  greatest  obstacles”  ?  Would  not 
the  committee  be  deserving  of  a  similar 
award  after  they  have  made  a  just  and  fair 
selection  of  the  winner?  Surely  you  were 
a  proud  uncle  if  your  nephew  was  awarded 
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the  prize  of  $100.00  for  being  the  student 
“who  most  nearly  conforms  to  the  type 
student  the  university  should  aim  to  pro¬ 
duce.”  But  the  prize  of  all  prizes  must  be 
the  prize  going  to  the  “student  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  largest  number  of  prizes  during 
the  year.” 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  tendency  to  offer  prizes  in  our  secon¬ 
dary  schools  and  colleges  to  “The  best 
school  citizen.”  Here  is  a  prize  of  $25.00 
for  “the  student  who  throughout  the  year 
has  done  the  most  real  good  to  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  university  by  deeds  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  genuine  helpfulness”  or  $250.00  to 
the  one  “who  during  his  college  course,  by 
example  and  influence,  has  shown  the  highest 
qualities  of  gentlemanly  conduct  and  charac¬ 
ter.”  One  cannot  but  commend  awards 
of  this  type  for  here  the  student  has  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  winning  on  account  of  being 
the  strongest  physically,  the  most  alert 
mentally,  or  the  most  successful  at  “cram¬ 
ming”  but  must  win  on  account  of  having 
shown  the  best  habits  of  work  and  conduct. 
To  the  student  who  develops  the  right  habits 
of  study,  work,  and  conduct  belongs  the 
great  prize  of  success. 

There  is  very  good  evidence  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  college  students  do  not 
participate  actively  in  any  of  these  prize 
contests,  even  though  approximately 
$100,000.00  is  distributed  annually  in  cash 
prizes,  gold  watches,  and  medals.  If  this  is 
the  case  these  contests  in  essay  writing,  mem¬ 
orizing  selections  for  oratorical  contests,  etc., 
do  not  offer  any  inducement  or  furnish  any 
incentive  to  the  student  body  as  a  whole  to 
write  better  themes  or  become  better  public 
speakers.  They  effect  only  the  few  who 
have  a  peculiar  and  special  Interest  in  the 
subject  and  enter  the  contest  for  the  chance 
of  winning  the  prize.  Invariably  they  are 
capable  of  spending  a  few  sleepless  nights 
“cramming”  for  the  test  and  as  a  result  the 
real  value  and  purpose  of  the  prize  is  de¬ 
feated.  By  means  of  these  contests  the 
prize  givers  hope  to  arouse  within  the  student 
body  a  desire  to  do  better  work.  Why 
should  it  be  necessary  to  pay  students  for 


doing  their  best  ?  Is  not  the  opportunity  for 
studying  the  subject  itself  sufficient  reward? 
The  prize  for  having  done  something  well 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  encourage 
the  student  to  further  and  greater  effort. 
Of  what  use,  anyway,  are  all  these  prize 
essays  and  theses?  Hundreds  of  them  are 
written  annually  on  various  political  science 
subjects,  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  help  us 
solve  our  present  political  problems.  They 
are  never  heard  of  outside  the  college  halls 
and  the  authors  themselves  forget  the  great 
messages  they  contained.  Would  it  not  be 
better  if  the  prize  givers  would  donate  their 
money  outright  to  the  various  institutions 
and  then  allow  these  funds  to  be  used  as  the 
institutions  see  fit? 

At  each  commencement  vve  hear  the  orator 
explain  that  these  students  who  have  now 
completed  certain  courses  are  qualified  to 
commence  the  higher  studies  or  professions 
to  which  they  have  been  advanced.  Since 
this  is  the  case  why  do  we  award  our  prizes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  real  contest  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  wait  five  or  ten  years  and 
then  award  them  to  those  who  have  achieved 
success  or  distinction  through  some  labor- 
saving  invention,  the  discovery  of  some 
means  of  alleviating  mankind  of  the  ravages 
of  a  disease,  or  for  some  other  distinctive 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  society  ?  These 
persons  have  “carried  on”  in  their  studies 
and  work  and  it  would  be  a  far  greater  honor 
to  them,  then,  to  be  recalled  by  their  Alma 
Mater  at  commencement  season  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  prize  and  reward 
they  so  justly  deserve.  Every  educational 
institution  claims  to  Instil  within  its  pupils 
a  certain  “spirit”  that  will  help  them  suc¬ 
ceed.  Would  it  not  be  of  more  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  graduates  of  a  school  to  make 
greater  effort  in  their  special  fields  or  work 
after  graduation,  if  at  commencement  time 
they  could  hear  the  story  of  several  alumni 
and  see  them  commended  and  rewarded  for 
their  work  after  leaving  school,  than  to  have 
a  few  of  their  own  classmates  rewarded? 
Prizes,  as  now  given,  do  not  stimulate  the 
average  student  they  become  an  extra-curri¬ 
culum  activity  of  a  few  “prize  hunters.” 


} 


r  RUTH  PYRTLE,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  who  as  presi- 
dent  of  the  Elementary  Principals  Association  of  Am¬ 
erica  has  led  a  remarkable  movement  for  better  results  of 
schooling.  See  editorial,  “It  depends  on  the  principal” 


